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The 70-Ton Martin "Mars” Climbs with Two Engines Dead: World’s largest successful flying boat last 
week exceeded Navy tests after bettering four official and seven unofficial records, taking off with gross 
load of 141,000-lbs., and pulling out of a 13,000-ft. power dive with accelerometer showing over 3 G’s. 
She is equipped with fotir Wright Cyclones of more than 2,000 hp each, and can carry 15 tons of cargo. 


Lea Bill Faces Further Delays 

Measure vital to aviation industry may not 
get through Congress before 1944 elections, 
some observers believe Page 7 

Trend Toward Unified Air Force Continues 

Joint air-sea-land operations in Italy re- 
garded by military commentator as gain by 
evolution rather than revolution Page 13 

Western Companies Reject 50-Hr. Week 

Airframe manufacturers faced with con- 
tinued opposition by labor unions and loss of 
women workers Page 10 


WPB Labor Utilization Plans Assailed 

Program declared more visionary than 
practical; industrial leaders cite gains in re- 
ply to inefficiency charge Page 16 

Standards Set for Postwar Passenger Plane 

Committee of ATA and Air Cargo, Inc., 
agrees on requirements for second of four 
transport types Page 23 

CAB Stand on Western-Inland Deal Awaited 

Board may set precedent since previous 
merger decisions were special cases without 
future significance Page 28 
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Some of these applications, for example 
wheels, have been equipped with Timken Bear- 
ings for years and are standard equipment. At 
other points we have made comprehensive studies 
and have definite bearing recommendations to 
offer. On still other applications preliminary 
studies and tests are being rapidly completed. 
Consult us with your problems. 
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KAISER-HUGHES PROJECT— Some WPB 
and Army procurement circles are beginning to 
ask whether it is advisable to continue con- 
struction of the three giant cargo airplanes by 
the Howard Hughes-Henry Kaiser combination. 
The question has been raised as to whether men 
and material should be devoted to these experi- 
mental airplanes at a time when these are badly 
needed for aircraft already developed, tested 
and proven. There are no indications of definite 
moves to cancel yet, but there has been some 
talk about it. Both Kaiser and Hughes have 
been in town recently. Both are mum on the 


RECONVERSION— A poll conducted for the 
National Planning Association disclosed that 
public feeling on the question of the disposition 
of government-owned plant facilities now being 
operated by private industry is almost 50 per- 
cent in favor of selling them to the companies 
which now operate them. Sharp differences 
were indicated on disposal if private companies 
do not want the facilities. With politics in the 
air even at this stage, it is interesting to note 
that more Republicans and more people in high- 
er income brackets preferred to sell to the high- 
est bidder while more Democrats and more 
people in lower income groups favored govern- 
ment retention of the plants. 


GLIDERS AND THE NAVY— The Navy isn’t 
likely to take up troop glider training again. 
Months ago it absorbed the Marine Corps troop 
glider project and ceased all activity. Reason 
for loss of enthusiasm was the decision by air 
officers that as far as the Navy’s program was 
concerned, gliders would do little that powered 
planes couldn't do. Furthermore, it was felt 
that by the time a sizable fleet of troop gliders 
could be built, the situation in the Pacific would 
not call for such operations. It’s possible that 
some glider delivery of supplies to bases may 
be undertaken, however. 


YOU CAN PRINT THAT— The Army Air 
Forces is planning a compilation of all releas- 
able data on its aircraft which will be distrib- 
uted to the industry and the press emphasizing 
just what can be said about various airplanes. 
Included will be a chronological report on all 
official statements pertaining to aircraft. The 
compilation was said to be inspired partly by 
talk about super-bombers and reports on other 
aircraft not yet in combat. The compilation 


should make it easier for both industry and 

DIVORCE FOR ATC? — There are reports go- 
ing the rounds again that the Air Transport 
Command may get a divorce from the Army 
Air Forces. About a year ago an effort was 
made by non-air officers to get the ATC away 
from the AAF with the contention that it was 
a transportation unit and should be under the 
Transportation Corps of the Army. That didn’t 
work. If the new move “takes,” the first indi- 
cation would be establishment of ATC centra! 
headquarters outside Washington and establish- 
ment of field offices in various sections, with a 
gradual parting from AAF headquarters. 


BLIMPS’ FUTURE— The large fleet of blimps 
being built up by the Navy may be turned over 
to the Coast Guard after the war. The Coast 
Guard is understood to be considering use of 



blimps for routine coastal patrol and rescue 
missions when their stint of sub-hunting is over. 


DIRIGIBLES ARE OUT— Navy officials see 
no likelihood whatever that dirigibles will be 
used in this war. The strongest argument is for 
their application as aircraft carriers. But the 
long period which would be required to design 
and build them, the numbers of workers and 
engineers who would have to be diverted from 
aircraft plants, and vulnerability of the big 
ships all make them a dead issue. For these 
reasons, you needn’t attach any special signifi- 
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cance to the new lighter-than-air training com- 
mand recently established at Lakehurst under 
Rosendahl, the Navy’s leading proponent of 
rigid craft. 

“UNIFIED AIR FORCE”— No matter how 
many Washington-wise observers are skeptical 
of the likelihood of a single air force, a number 
of high officials are confident that the unified air 
command is inevitable. Rapid changes in war- 
time are damaging to the war effort, it is argued, 
and this is one process that must be evolution- 
ary — not revolutionary. 


WEST COAST AID— The six-months draft de- 
ferments for key aircraft workers forecast two 
weeks ago has been ordered by War Mobiliza- 
tion Director Byrnes which together with the 
proposed release from the armed forces of for- 
mer aircraft workers should provide consider- 
able relief in certain manpower categories for 
the aircraft industry. These two moves signifi- 
cantly emphasize the importance attached to 
continued aircraft production in the war strat- 
egy. Byrnes' order uses the word “irreplace- 
able” in describing workers to be deferred and 
noted they will be eligible for further defer- 
ment if they remain in the irreplaceable cate- 
gory. 

ABSENTEEISM— National War Labor Board 
significantly has expressed itself on the contention 
that an increase in wages constitutes a solution 
to the problem of absenteeism. It went so far 
as to label this “specious reasoning” and warned 
that it could not approve general wage increases 
thinly disguised as “attendance bonuses,” a pro- 
posal under consideration by some war con- 
tractors. 

ARMY OFFICER COMMISSIONS— The War 
Department has discontinued the appointment 
of officers from civilian life with the exception 
of doctors, dentists, chaplains and pilots in the 
Army Air Forces. There may be some excep- 
tions when a demand would arise for individuals 
having outstanding ability in special fields, but 
otherwise the answer is “no.” This comes at a 
time when the draft of fathers has prompted an 
increase in requests for commissions direct from 
civil life. 


AVIATION MISSION TO PARAGUAY— An 
agreement has been signed between the United 
States and Paraguay for the detail of a Military 
Aviation Mission to serve in Paraguay to advise 
the armed forces of that country. It is similar to 
agreements between this country and certain 
other American republics who look to us for 
aviation equipment and supplies. 
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POST-WAR NAVY CONSTRUCTION BAT- 
TALIONS — The Navy’s “Seabees” — for Con- 
struction Battalions have done yeoman service 
throughout the world and there is some con- 
sideration being given to provide for the con- 
tinuance of this organization for maintenance 
and operation of advance bases within the con- 
finements of the nation’s post-war policies. Con- 
struction of large new bases probably will be 
performed as in the past by contract. Naturally 
the size of the post-war Navy will enter into 
any considerations for the continued use of the 
"Seabees” after the war. 


CONTRACT TERMINATION— Lindsay War- 
ren, comptroller-general, who is determined to 
control contract terminations, has privately in- 
formed his friends that he is going to win his 
fight over the Army for a full review and final 
word on such negotiations. Warren, a former 
long-term member of the House of Representa- 
tives, has many friends on Capitol Hill and 
believes he can swing it. He has considerable 
support in Congress for his views, although the 
Army position has its backers, too. The devel- 
opments on this will be watched because they 
will affect all war contractors, and especially 
the aircraft industry. 


HOME FRONT REALISM— The five United 
States senators who toured the battle fronts re- 
turned with enough fuel to fire debate for weeks 
lo come. One of them raised an old question on 
just how much the people at home should he 
told. He said that the men at the front do not 
feel that a true picture of their hardships is 
being given to the public and added that these 
men have a realistic viewpoint regarding the 
war which they would like to have shared by 
our public relations officials and the public, in 
so far as military security permits. 


THAT OWI COMBAT REPORT AGAIN— The 
OWI report on our combat planes said that from 
Dec. 7, 1941, to Sept. 1, 1943, we destroyed 7,312 
enemy planes. Somebody thought to ask wheth- 
er they were destroyed in aerial combat or on 
the ground. The result of that query was a sup- 
plement which said 1,033 enemy planes were 
destroyed on the ground between Sept. 7, 1941, 
and Sept. 1, 1943, which makes the number de- 
stroyed in the air 6,279 compared with our loss 
of 1,867. The almost 4 to 1 ratio emphasized in 
the report turns out to be actually not quite 3 % 
to 1. The supplement says figures on American 
planes destroyed on the ground by enemy fire 
from Dec. 7, 1941, to Sept. 1, 1943 “are, at pres- 
ent, unobtainable.” The supplement adds that 
the losses are so small that they do not change 
the ratio. 



T O OFFER the best in sales, service and 
maintenance all over Dixie is our post-war 
aim. A real and growing responsibility to the aviation 
industry is ours ... as our staff of hundreds of pilots, 
instructors, mechanics and aircraft specialists face towards 
the future. This responsibility we will meet . . . just as we 
are meeting the exacting standards for Army Air Force 
Flight Contractors in line of war time duty. The oppor- 
tunities which have come and which will come ... for us to 
serve a rapidly growing South... are sincerely appreciated. 
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Controversial Lea Bill Expected 
To Meet Further Delay in House 

Measure watched by air industry with so much interest may not 
get through Congress before 1944 elections, say some observers. 
By MERLIN MICKEL 


It may be a long range prediction, 
but it appears now that the Lea Bill 
(H. R. 3420), eyed by the aviation 
industry with so much interest, 
probably will not find its way 
through Congress before the first 
half of next year if, in fact, before 
the 1944 elections. 

With many interested members of 
the House away from Washington, 
there is no likelihood now that the 
measure will reach the floor before 
the week of Nov. 15, although Chair- 
man Sabath, New York, of the Rules 
Committee does say it probably will 
be given an open rule the week of 
Nov. 8. 

► Amendment — Parliamentary con- 
siderations enter the picture, more- 
over, and House leaders are dis- 
cussing whether the proposed 
legislation to amend the 1938 Civil 
Aeronautics Act should come ahead 
of that to extend the life of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, an- 
other bitterly contested issue. 

Considering the possibility that 
the latter may be given preference, 
and that Congress undoubtedly will 
recess for the year-end holidays, if 
not earlier in December, the odds 
were even that the Lea measure, de- 
spite its approval by the House 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee after months of deliber- 
ation, may not even see House action 
before the first of the year. 

► Election Year — Then, in the course 
of things, it will go to the Senate, 
where the fight will be renewed. 
Expedition will be doubly handi- 
capped by the fact that next year is 
an appropriation year in Congress, 
and on top of that is an election 

Representatives of the airlines 
complained that delay was part of 
the strategy of the railroads, who 
favor relaxation of the law to per- 


mit surface carriers to enter air 
competition. 

► Assail Rail Tactics — "If the Rail- 
roads can’t kill the bill in commit- 
tee,” said one spokesman for the 
airlines, “They want to stall it off 
as long as possible.” The air trans- 
port industry is confident the bill 
will pass, although as time goes on 
it appears that the margin of victory 
votes is decreasing. 

Major floor fight on the legisla- 
tion is expected to center around the 
question of states’ rights, always a 
pet issue in Congress. It is not, how- 
ever, the only point for debate in 
the pending measure. 

► Major Difference — There is the 
need for Congressional expression 
on the question whether surface 


competition should be permitted in 
air competition. A major difference 
is bound to revolve about whether 
the Civil Aeronautics Board shall be 
separated from the Commerce De- 
partment. The first of these issues 
is embodied in a separate bill (H. R. 
3421) by Rep. Bulwinkle, North 
Carolina, on which the committee 
has not yet held hearings. Divorce 
of the CAB from the Commerce De- 
partment is proposed in the Lea 
Bill. 

Supporters of the measure by 
Chairman Lea, California, will have 
to contend with legislation intro- 
duced by Rep. B. Carroll Reece, 
Tennessee. Supported by a minority 
report, this bill (H. R. 3491) was 
due to be offered as a substitute to 
the Lea measure when the latter 
reaches the floor. 

► Regulation — Where the Lea bill 
would extend federal regulation to 
all air navigation and commerce 
and provide against state regulation 
of air carriers, the Reece measure 
would limit federal economic regu- 
lation of air commerce to interstate 
and foreign commerce. 

Where the Lea bill would leave 


Chamber Unit Starts Lightplane Study 


The recently organized Personal 
Aircraft Committee of the Aero- 
nautical Chamber of Commerce has 
opened a study of postwar avia- 
tion problems, especially affecting 
manufacture and operation of air- 
craft in business and other per- 
sonal uses as distinct from planes 
for military and scheduled com- 

Joseph T. Geuting, Jr., of Gen- 
eral Aircraft, Chairman of the 
Committee, said “Cooperative effort 
toward fitting the personal aircraft 
industry’s interests into the public 
interest is our principal objective. 

“The aviation industry has dem- 
onstrated the value of a united 
front in war production and we are 
urging a united front in peacetime 
planning,” he said. 

The committee listed seven study 
projects for analyzing and planning 
the solution of basic problems as 
follows; 


1. Examination of all regulations 
or proposed legislation as they af- 
fect private flying; 2. Airport and 
landing facilities; 3. Civil Aeronau- 
tic Authority’s training program 
and its continuation in the future, 
reserve officers’ training corps and 
other phases of pilot training; 4. 
Weather reporting as an aid to air 
navigation; 5. Educational aspects 
of postwar private flying; 6. Dis- 
posal of surplus war aircraft; 7. 
Air product shows and exhibitions. 

The standing committee of 11 
members represents more than 50 
member companies throughout the 
United States, including manufac- 
turers of airframes, engines, pro- 
pellers, instruments and other air- 
craft parts and accessories. The or- 
ganization will function through 
the personal aircraft department of 
the Aeronautical Chamber, of 
which John E. P. Morgan is man- 
ager. 
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unchanged the present law on rela- 
tions between surface carriers and 
air transportation, which has been 
interpreted by the CAB as keeping 
surface operators out of the air, the 
Reece measure would let the CAB 
authorize subsidiaries of surface 
carriers under the Interstate Com- 
merce Act to engage in air trans- 
portation, regardless of competition 
or surface carrier relationships. 

► Differences — And where the Lea 


bill would make the CAB an inde- 
pendent agency of Congress to be 
known as the Civil Aeronautics 
Commission, create a director of air 
safety, and place the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Administrator under commis- 
sion jurisdiction (instead of that of 
the commerce department), the 
Reece measure would leave the CAB 
and CAA under the commerce de- 
partment and preserve the status 
quo on accident investigation. 


House Naval Group May Include 
Other Firms in Brewster Inquiry 

Justice Dept, investigates testimony by Soucek that §65,000 pool 
was set up by four aircraft companies seeking revision in revenue 
laws to effect reduction in taxes. 


Investigation by a House Naval 
Affairs subcommittee into the af- 
fairs of Brewster Aeronautical 
Corp. has produced an amazing ar- 
ray of witnesses with varying stories 
and may be broadened to include 
other aircraft companies, if the 
present viewpoint of some commit- 
tee members prevails. 

Justice Department, which ex- 
pressed interest in testimony re- 
garding strikes at Brewster and 
some phases of purchasing, is now 


inquiring into testimony that a $65,- 
000 fund was raised in 1940 by four 
aircraft companies seeking an 
amendment to the Revenue Act to 
lower their taxes. 

► Soucck Gives Details — Zeus Sou- 
cek, vice-president of Brewster, 
named Brewster, Consolidated and 
Vultee — then separate companies — 
and Curtiss Wright as members of 
the pool. The amendment was ap- 
proved by Congress, but Senator 
Clyde Herring, of Iowa, now with 



FLYING FORTRESS DRIFT METER: 

This Materiel Command photo shows the seldom photooraphed drift meter 
in a Flying Fortress which was flying over Wright Field on a test flight., 
The navigator is sighting through the eyepiece on an object below the plane 
and by angular calibration will determine angle of drift from an 
indicator. 


Convair Denial 

Former presidents of the Con- 
solidated Aircraft Corp. and 
Vultee Aircraft, Inc., have is- 
sued a statement denying that 
either corporation made contri- 
butions to a fund referred to in 
testimony before a House Naval 
Affairs Subcommittee investi- 
gating the Brewster Aircraft 
Corp. 

Ruben H. Fleet was president 
of Consolidated at the time and 
Richard W. Millar, was presi- 
dent of Vultee. The corpora- 
tions merged Mar. 17, 1943, un- 
der the name of Consolidated 
Vultee Aircraft Corp. and the 
present corporation made the 
denial in a telegram to Rep. 
Carl Vinson, chairman, Naval 
Affairs Committee. 


OPA — said he sponsored the amend- 
ment for a friend, that it was 
drafted by the Treasury Department 
and approved by the Joint Taxation 
Committee and was for purposes of 
clarification only. 

On its face, the action appeared 
to be imprudent rather than illegal, 
but several committee members are 
demanding a full investigation. 

► Kaiser Cites Gains — This turn in 
the inquiry overshadowed tes- 
timony regarding Brewster’s pro- 
duction troubles which Henry J. 
Kaiser says already are being 
cleared up. He announced that 
Brewster had tripled production of 
Corsair fighters in October. Brew- 
ster’s defenders have contended 
that, while production has been 
behind Navy’s schedules, Brewster 
was not at the bottom of the list. 
The answer probably lies in produc- 
tion efficiency reports of the War 
Production Board, confidential data 
which have a restricted circulation. 
There are few production ratings 
up to October, at least, that showed 
Brewster anywhere near the top. 

At the same time there were in- 
dications that labor troubles, which 
have plagued Brewster these many 
weeks, were on the way to a solu- 
tion with an announcement that 
contract pi'ovisions designed to elim- 
inate discord between the manage- 
ment and the CIO United Automo- 
bile Workers have been ordered by 
the National War Labor Board. 

► Arbitration Machinery — Among 

the steps approved was one for 
establishment of arbitration ma- 
chinery to handle grievances. The 
board accepted recommendations 
made by Referee Moses Shapiro for 
solution of various disputed issues 
in contract negotiations. 
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AMPHIBIAN GLIDER: 

This previously unpublished photograph of The In- 
vader, (LRA-1), built by Allied Aviation Corp., Balti- 
more, has been cleared by the Navy. Described as the 
largest glider ever built of molded plywood, its glide 


ratio is reported better than 15 to 1. Although it was 
praised by the Truman Committee, production was 
stopped after completion of the prototype. The Marine 
Corps and Navy have halted troop glider activities. 


The contract covers plants at 
Long Island City, Newark, and 
Johnsville, Pa. Shapiro character- 
ized the relationship between the 
new management at Brewster and 
the union as excellent. 

► Cooperation — "There is a complete 
absence of wariness and suspicion in 
the dealings between them,” Sha- 
piro said. “A strong joint desire ex- 
ists to work together in peace and 
harmony, so that more and better 
airplanes can be produced at the 
Brewster plants.” 

Kaiser said Brewster plants fur- 
nished the Navy with 27 Corsairs in 
October as against eight in Septem- 
ber which gives an indication of 
past production performance at the 
plant. In addition, Kaiser said, the 
plants produced 30 Navy bombers, 
18 of which were accepted and 12 
completed and not yet tested. He 
said Brewster plants, which have 
been operating as modification as 
well as manufacturing centers, made 
changes ordered by the Navy in 74 
bombers and added that modifica- 
tion work would be stopped within 
two months for concentration on 
manufacturing. 

Shapiro conveyed to the board a 
message from company and union 
expressing “their joint determina- 
tion not to tolerate any interference 
with all-out production and to give 
to the country and to the armed 
forces the products that these plants 
and their workers can unquestion- 
ably produce.” 


Barnum Is Named 
Arnold’s Press Aid 

Newspaper publisher becomes 
chief of Office of Technical Infor- 
mation; Public Relations Staff 
still reports to Surles. 

The job Jerome D. Barnum, new- 
ly appointed chief of the Office of 
Technical Information of the AAD, 
plans to do is that of public relations 
adviser to Gen. Henry H. Arnold, 
according to military sources. 

Barnum, former publisher of the 
Syracuse, N. Y., Post Standard, one- 
time president of the American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association 
and president of the New York State 
Publishers’ Association, was ap- 
pointed by Gen. Arnold to be re- 
sponsible “for the collection and 
dissemination of specialized infor- 
mation concerning the AAF and for 
advising the commanding general 
and members of his staff on matters 
relating to the AAF in which the 
public is directly or indirectly con- 
cerned.” He serves as a civilian. 

► Special Projects Division — Capt. 
Dickson Hartwell will assist Bar- 
num in the office which reports di- 
rectly to the general through the 
Special Projects Division under Col. 
Trubee Davidson. In the AAF or- 
ganization chart the OTI comes di- 
rectly under Davidson's division. 
There was already an OTI, with 
Maj. G. M. Carr as executive officer, 


which will continue to handle ma- 
terial out of the offices of the assist- 
ant chiefs of air staff and Gen. Ar- 
nold’s office. 

The AAF Public Relations Branch 
under Col. William Westlake deals 
directly with the public on informa- 
tion matters. Westlake and the offi- 
cers in his office report directly to 
Maj. Gen. Alexander Surles, direc- 
tor of Public Relations. They work 
on all matters dealing with the air 
forces for Gen. Surles. 

> Operations — If Barnum’s group 
formulates a plan for Public Rela- 
tions, Gen. Arnold will request Gen. 
Surles to carry out the plan and 
Westlake’s group will do this. 

Each branch and division of the 
Army Service forces has an OTI with 
one or two men to make plans and 
to answer technical questions about 
their particular branch for Public 
Relations. However, in the air force 
the only other OTI is in materiel, 
maintenance and distribution under 
Maj. Gen. O. P. Echols. Major Bruce 
de Vazeille is in charge of M. M. & 
D.’s Office of Technical Information. 

The AAF is planning to set up 
OTI officers in each branch in the 
near future. It is one of the first 
projects Barnum plans. 

Another branch dealing with in- 
formation for the public has been 
set up in the office of the assistant 
chief of Air Staff, Intelligence. This 
group, called the Release of Techni- 
cal Information Committee, is made 
up of officers from Public Relations, 
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PCA’S MILITARY DIVISION CHIEFS: 

These are the men, shown in their Air Transport Command uniforms, 
who run the show for Pennsylvania-Central’s Military Transport Divi- 
sion. Left to right they are Capt. A. C. Carl, MTD chief pilot; Capt. Trow 
Sebree, Navigation Training School director; Capt. James Rinker, who 
directs ail PCA military operations; Capt. C. A. Lupole, assistant MTD 
director, and Capt. J. A. Brooks, who directs the division’s operations. 


Intelligence, Materiel, Operations 
and any other division affected by 
the problem they study. Their func- 
tion is the consideration and the 
declassification of technical infor- 
mation. They are the final security 
for release about aircraft and all 
related materials. 

Information concerning air forces 
changes constantly and classified 
items can frequently be declassified 
and issued to the general public. 
Lieut. Col. Robert Lowe is chairman 
of the RTI Committee at present. 

> Under the New Set-Ups — It is 
probable that more information 
about the air forces will become 
available to the public through the 
press. OWI’s Elmer Davis has been 
striving for a long time to obtain 
more facts and figures for publica- 
tion and Gen. Arnold’s move in set- 
ting up two offices, OTI and RTI 
committee, would seem to be in co- 
operation with Davis. Davis has just 
organized an office to work with the 
Army and Navy on releasable infor- 
mation. This office is headed by 
George Lyon, who formerly was 
deputy director of OWI. 

Western Companies 
Reject 50-hr. Week 

West Coast airframe plants gen- 
erally have rejected the War Pro- 
duction Board’s proposal that they 
increase their work week from 48 
to 50 hours to boost production. 

Their decision reflected intense 
labor opposition, the possible loss of 
large numbers of women workers 
under the ten-hour shifts proposed 
by Charles E. Wilson, WPB execu- 
tive vice-chairman, and numerous 
production and personnel problems 
that would have to be met in switch- 


ing operations from three, eight- 
hour shifts to two, ten-hour shifts. 
► Rejections — Douglas Aircraft, as 
this was written, is the only plant to 
publish rejection of the increased 
work week. Lockheed, Vega and 
Consolidated Vultee by their disin- 
clination to issue a public statement 
indicate that they will not adopt the 
plan unless (1) Wilson toughens and 
changes his suggestion to a manda- 
tory order, (2) Northrop Aircraft 
consents to act as an industry ex- 
perimental plant and proves that 
the plan is workable. 

Northrop is a three-shift plant 
that might, if studies now under 
way are favorable, decide to try out 
the proposal. Two departments at 
Northrop already have been con- 
verted to the ten-hour shifts, on a 


Super Bomber 

Aviation's best-known open 
secret has been given official 
light of day with an announce- 
ment by the War Department 
of its new super-bomber, desig- 
nated the B-29 and developed 
by Boeing Aircraft Co. in co- 
operation with the Army Air 
Forces and Materiel Command. 

The statement said Consoli- 
dated’s B-24 Liberator and Boe- 
ing's B-17 Flying Fortress “are 
super-bombers on the basis of 
their superb records in combat.” 

“We now have a third super 
bomber which is as far ahead of 
those two aircraft as they are 
out in front of pre-war bom- 
bers,” the statement said, adding 
that production of the B-17 and 
the B-24 would not be affected 
by the advent of the new B-29, 
but rather that their production 
would be increased. 


five-day — 50-hour week — basis. 

► Production Results — Effects of out- 
put in Nor thr op’s two departments 
have not yet become apparent, but 
marked cuts in absenteeism have 
been indicated: an over-all drop of 
33 percent in absenteeism and a 50 
percent drop among women work- 
ing in the two departments. 

North American Aviation has 
been on a ten-hour day in all pro- 
duction departments since Sept. 27 
and probably will continue. No pro- 
duction improvements figures are 
yet available. 

Helicopter Test Lab 
Is Sought by NACA 

Funds for construction of a 
laboratory at Langley Field, Va„ to 
investigate the aerodynamics of the 
helicopter are requested by the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics in the first supple- 
mental appropriation bill for fiscal 
1944. The item totals $1,161,500. 

The laboratory is to include fa- 
cilities for studying flutter and vi- 
bration in aircraft generally. 

► Test Flights Made — “The helicop- 
ter is now in the stage of being 
successfully flown in spite of the 
gaps in our knowledge concerning 
rotor operations,” NACA told the 
Appropriations Committee. The 
proposed testing apparatus, in con- 
junction with other facilities, will 
provide fundamental knowledge 
necessary for the solution of the 
structural, vibrational and aero- 
dynamic problems that will arise in 
the design of large helicopters. 

Phenomena of flutter and com- 
pressibility of air at speeds above 
400 mph will be studied at the 
urgent request of the armed services. 

Plane Record 

Record-breaking production of 
8,362 airplanes in October exceed- 
ed slightly a rate of 100,000 planes 
a year, the goal set by President 
Roosevelt shortly after Pearl Har- 
bor, with indications, still as fore- 
cast by The News, that the total for 
1943 will be in excess of 80,000 
planes. 

The October output brings to 68,- 
022 the number of planes produced 
thus far this year on the basis of 
5,000 in January; February 5,400; 
March 6,201; April 6,403; May 7,015; 
June 7,058; July 7,373; August 7,- 
612; September 7,598. 

WPB chairman Donald Nelson 
said October was the best month-to- 
month gain since May. 
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Range of Future Planes May Make 
Carrier Obsolete After World War II 

Craft is one-war proposition now, military men concede, outlin- 
ing addition of three 45,000-ton flat-tops to speed invasion of 
Japan. 


By BLAINE STUBBLEFIELD 


Many military men believe the 
aircraft carrier is substantially a 
one-war proposition. In the future, 
they predict, the range of land 
planes will be great enough to take 
them to any point on the earth, 
which would not usually be more 
than 12,500 mi. 

► Air Invasion Possible — Augmented 
by three 45,000-ton aircraft carriers, 
the growing United States Fleet’s 
already formidable shipborne avia- 
tion will be capable of a major air 
invasion of the Japanese empire and 
mainland. 

Two of the three 45,000-ton flat- 
tops, dimensionally the biggest war- 
ships in the world, will be laid down 
now and will require about two 
years for delivery to service. The 
third will be started next year. 

► To Handle Two-engine Bombers — 
These new carriers, designated CVB, 
are needed, Secretary Frank Knox 
said in press conference, to ac- 
commodate increasingly heavy air- 

The CVG’s will be the first car- 
riers designed to launch and re- 
ceive two-engine bombers. The 
Hornet launched the small mission 
of North American B-25’s which at- 
tacked Japan, but it could not take 
them back. 

Mr. Knox said no special planes 
would be designed for the CVB’s 
but that they will carry the newest 
models of that future time. 

Informed persons surmised that 
even heavy bombers might be 
launched by — but not returned to — 
these carriers. 

► Catapults — All carriers have cata- 
pults for projecting their planes in 
case the vessel is stopped or turned 
out of the wind due to enemy action. 
Presumably the CVB’s will have im- 
proved launching gear, which is 
continually under development. 

Mr. Knox said they would have 
much more speed than existing car- 
riers, some armor (carriers have 
thin hulls like merchant ships and 
destroyers) heavier armament, and 
greater compartmentation to with- 
stand more hits under the water 
line. 

► Inventory — At the end of this year, 


the U. S. will have more regular 
fleet carriers than battleships, and 
several times that number of auxil- 
iary carriers. It sounds incredible, 
but the U.S. can build a fleet carrier 
per month and in 1944 can double 
production of fleet carriers and build 
almost any number of escort or aux- 
iliary carriers. 

Auxiliary carriers go with con- 
voys, deliver short-range airplanes 
to flight distance from land and may 
support invasion forces. Most officers 
think they are not suitable for com- 
bat or for training fleet carrier per- 
sonnel. 

► Luxury Liners Studied — Auxiliary 
carriers have been the subject of 
controversy ever since the Navy 
converted a collier to the USS Lang- 
ley, following the first World War. 

In recent times, the question of 
converting luxury liners was twice 
seriously considered and both times 
turned down in favor of merchant 



JEEP HOOK & LADDER: 

Mechanics of a 12th Air Force Ser- 
vice Command repair squadron de- 
vised and manufactured from scrap 
material this extension ladder, at- 
tached to a jeep, permitting speedy 
repairs on damaged B-17 tail sec- 


Only two merchant ships had 
been converted to carriers up to the 
day of Pearl Harbor and one of them 
was for the British. There was dis- 
agreement in the Navy, and in the 
Maritime Commission, as to their 
value. The question came several 
times before sea-minded President 
Roosevelt, who nearly always takes 
a hand in design of new ships. 

► Roosevelt Speeds Conversions — 
Delays continued to June, 1943, six 
months after Pearl Harbor, with still 
only a few merchant conversions in 
hand, when the President called the 
Bureau of Ships and the Maritime 
Commission to his office and told 
them to make a deal with Henry J. 
Kaiser to turn out a large number 
of auxiliaries on the West Coast. 

Mr. Roosevelt may have been im- 
patient with the Navy about the de- 
lay and about opposition to the idea, 
but the program was given exclu- 
sively to the Maritime Commission 
mainly because it was ahead of ex- 
pectations in its Liberty ship pro- 
gram, and had available facilities for 
the conversions. 

Of course, the Navy still has its 
own auxiliary carrier program 
which now numbers in scores. 

Most conversions to auxiliary car- 
riers are from regular C-3 merchant 

The Navy prefers tankers for 
conversion, because they have more 
range and more capacity for air- 
plane fuel, but only a few tankers 
can be spared for this purpose. Navy 
also prefers twin screw propulsion. 

► Work on Escorts Speeded — There 
are no auxiliaries built as such from 
the keel up. They are laid down as 
C-3’s, with some changes to accom- 
modate the hangar deck and the 
flight deck. 

The first conversion raised the 
ship’s center of gravity so much 
that 2,000 tons of ballast had to be 
used, but this requirement has been 
reduced considerably. 

Work on escorts was rushed in 
latter 1942 and is continuing through 
1943. Navy now demands all it can 
possibly get. 

► Saratoga — The biggest carrier any- 
body knows of now is our old Sara- 
toga, a converted cruiser, displacing 
33,000 tons and carrying 83 planes. 
Its sister ship, the Lexington, was 

The largest British carriers dis- 
place 23,000 tons, and the Japs’ 
two biggest displaced about 27,000 
tons and carried about 60 planes. 
One or both have been sunk. Our 
Navy has four categories of carriers: 
CVB, the new big ones; CV, present 
big ones; CVL, the lightest type; 
and CVE, the escort type. 
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Navy Grants 322 More 
Trainers to WTS 

Pilot training group setting up 
national system of spare parts 
warehouses. 

By MARY PAULINE PERRY 
Receipt by CAA-War Training 
Service of 322 more training planes 
from the Navy discloses that the 
Navy has discontinued construction 
of the N3N3 trainer at the Naval 
Aircraft Factory, Philadelphia. 

The Navy, in the main, is turning 
to the N2S, a Stearman design for 
trainers and this, plus the fact that 
the Navy is unable now to utilize 
used and spare parts for the N3N3, 
benefited the War Training Service 
which has received a total of 572 
planes from the Navy for its schools. 
► Eases Situation — The develop- 
ments substantially alleviated an- 
other situation which several months 
ago grounded many of the planes 
used in the WTS program for lack 
of needed parts. Liberalization of 
WPB orders which permitted manu- 
facturers to provide operators with 
a limited number of parts and gave 
them priorities for these parts was 
of some help to the training pro- 
gram, but not sufficient. The new and 
used parts for the N3N3’s relinquished 
by the Navy solve this difficulty. 

W. L. Jack Nelson, technical as- 
sistant to the director of WTS, says 
the service is planning to establish 
warehouses in each of the seven re- 
gions to store spare parts and sal- 
vage. The first has been established 
in region 1 at New York City. Frank 
Ambrose is regional director. As 


HOME-MADE REPAIR BASE: 


soon as suitable and convenient lo- 
cations are found, a warehouse will 
be set up in each region. 

► 7,100 Planes in Use — Latest figures 
on planes employed by WTS to train 
Army and Navy flyers indicate 7,100 

There are 298 school operators 
who have contracts. The Army has 
194 contractors and the Navy 104. 
Approximately 20,000 men a year 
are being trained for the Navy and 
210,000 a year for the Army. 

► 17,500 Trained a Month — Army 
courses are divided into the regular 
ten-hour course, which gives basic 
training to 17,500 men a month — 
known as the aircrew indoctrination. 
In addition, WTS is finishing con- 
tracts to train flight instructors. No 
new men are being put into this 
course, which will be terminated 
during the fall. After graduation, 
students get commercial license and 
instrument and instructor ratings. 

There are 146 contractors giving 
the flight instructor course, ten of 
which also give the ten-hour course. 
At present, 48 schools are providing 
the ten-hour course in addition to 
the ten who give combined courses. 

► Transfers — Meanwhile, the Navy 
announced that the 15 Aviation Ca- 
det Selection Boards, whose main 
function has been procurement of 
aviation cadets, will become Naval 
Air Primary Training Command 
Regional Offices and procurement 
functions will be transferred to the 
regular Offices of Naval Officer Pro- 
curement. 

Naval Air Primary Training Com- 
mand now operates five Pre-Flight 
Schools of its own in addition to 
other schools in the country. 


Plane Firms 'Hopeful’ 
Of Post-War Jobs 

Predict mass layoffs but plan con- 
version to peacetime industry. 

By SCHOLER BANGS 

California aircraft industries, 
promised anonymity, have told a 
State Assembly interim committee 
what they believe is going to hap- 
pen when the war ends. 

They predicted mass layoffs but 
voiced a hope for conversion of a 
large part of the industry to peace- 
time commercial activities. 

► Outlook Uncertain — What the com- 
mittee’s analysis of industry re- 
sponse fails to show is that there is 
not a single company that can say, 
honestly, that its replies to the com- 
mittee will hold good a year from 
now or two years from now. 

Of companies responding to a 
questionnaire drafted by Assembly- 
man William H. Rosenthal, of Los 
Angeles, committee chairman, 42 
percent were unable to anticipate 
acquiring any financial reserves to 
save them from post-war oblivion. 

► Heavy Layoffs Expected — Antici- 
pated employee discharges at war’s 
end varied from 10 to 90 percent, 
although 27.5 percent said no lay- 
offs are contemplated. Ten percent 
said layoffs would reach 90 percent 
of their employees. Thirty-five 
plants believed they would have to 
discharge over 50 percent of their 
workers. 

Of plants expecting to enter or 
resume production of commercial 
goods, 54 percent said they would 
need from two months to one year 
for conversion. The rest felt they 
could make the change in 30 days. 

► Conversion Products — Products 
they expect to produce range from 
jewelry to Diesel and hydraulic en- 
gines and include novelty and gift 
products, lighting fixtures, motor- 
cycles, building hardware, rubber 
goods, refrigerators, oil well equip- 
ment, a wide variety of plastic 
products and automobile and air- 
plane accessories. 

Grosvenor Dies 

Graham B. Grosvenor, 59, special 
assistant to the president of Pan 
American Airways, died in New 
York last week after a brief illness. 
He also was a member of PAA’s 
executive committee and board of 
directors. He was a former presi- 
dent of Aviation Corp. and vice- 
president of the Fairchild Aviation 
Corp. 



Mechanics of the 12th Air Force Service Command — in the North African 
theater — use whatever equipment is available to repair battle-scarred 
V.S. planes, such as this Bell Airacobra which crash landed. Oil drums 
instead of jacks hoist it for dismantling. Note flying jeep in background. 
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THE AIR WAR 

COMMENTARY 

Joint Air-Sea-Land Operations 
In Italy Set Pattern for Future 

Trend toward unified aviation force accelerated by evolution 
rather than revolution, according to military commentator. 


Two recent events have confirmed 
the opinion of highly informed ob- 
servers that the successful combina- 
tion of air, ground and sea operations 
under a supreme commander, as 
demonstrated in the Mediterranean 
campaign, has set a pattern for the 
future. First of these is an impor- 
tant joint statement in England by 
three former chiefs of staff, a former 
secretary of the Committee of Im- 
perial Defense, and a former parlia- 
mentary secretary to the Admiralty. 
Second is the publication of War 
Department Regulations on Com- 
mand and Employment of Air Power. 

Importance of this tiny manual 
was indicated by a fairly generous 
treatment of its contents by the 
wire services on a national scale, 


but its far-reaching consequences do 
not appear to have been grasped by 
editors and military commentators 
generally, with one notable excep- 
tion (Hanson Baldwin and Seversky ) . 
► British Statement — First, however, 
here are a couple of quotations from 
the British statement, and their im- 
plications as regards forthcoming 
Allied operations on a grand scale, 
and on the American setup of the 
immediate future will be obvious. 

“Air Power is primarily the affair 
of the Air Force, without which the 
Navy and the Army cannot exert 
their full potential strength and 
which besides assisting in securing 
the necessary conditions under which 
the Navy, the Merchant Navy, the 
Army, the Air Force and the civil 


power can operate, uses its principal 
weapon, aircraft, to strike directly 
at the enemy’s armed forces, at his 
means of supply and of life.” “Only 
when the true meaning of total war 
is realized and all allegiances are 
merged into a larger patriotism, can 
the full strength of a nation’s bel- 
ligerent power be developed.” 

► Summary — The London Times 
sums up the statement, concluding 
that it “implies a line of evolution 
toward a closer fusion of the three 
arms and to such an institution as a 
Combined Staff, under a single 
Chief.” Significantly enough, this is 
exactly the trend which has been 
making far more headway in this 
country during recent months than 
the out and out demand for a sepa- 
rate air force. This would mean 
that, instead of a split between 
ground and air elements in the 
Army, one unified service would be 
eventually created — Army, Navy, 
Air — with one uniform, and operat- 
ing under one department of war. 

► Eisenhower, Mountbatten, Mar- 
shall? — The experiment of a com- 
bined staff under a supreme com- 
mander worked well in the Medi- 
terranean. Though trained as a 
ground officer, Gen. Eisenhower had 
a proper understanding of the func- 
tions, purposes and possibilities of 
Air Power, and he wisely permitted 
his air chief Sir Arthur Tedder to 
work out the detailed plans with his 
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airmen. Similarly, owing to his 
background, there is every confi- 
dence in Lord Mountbatten’s full 
appreciation of air power in and of 
itself and in coordination with other 
arms, and the air possibilities in the 
forthcoming campaign in Southeast- 
ern Asia are not to be minimized. If, 
as is still believed likely, General 
Marshall is to be given the high 
honor and responsibility of heading 
up the big smash on the continent, 
once again there can be no doubt 
that air power will be allowed to 
continue its already decisive role. 
Gen. Arnold has had the consistent 
support of the Chief of Staff in the 
top councils, and under Gen. Mar- 
shall’s regime the U.S. Army Air 
Forces, from a negligible military 
factor five years ago. have become 
the most powerful in the world. 

► Steps in AAF Autonomy — One of 
Gen. Marshall's early moves came 
ill the autumn of 1940, when he 
recommended that the GHQ Air 
Force be strengthened, divided into 
four air forces in the northeast, 
northwest, southeast and southwest, 
each to be headed by a major gen- 
eral, under the top command of Lt. 
Gen. Delos C. Emmons, who thus 
became the first air officer to hold 
that rank. This placed the air forces 
in the same relative position as the 
four field armies. Simultaneously 
Gen. Arnold became Deputy Chief 
of Staff for Air, a new and impor- 
tant post. 

A few months later (June, 1941) 
the Army Air Forces was set up 
with a separate Air Staff, including 
the Air Corps for training and pro- 
curement, and the Air Force Com- 
bat Command, comprising the four 
continental air forces. This brought 
about a high degree of Air Force 
autonomy within the Ai-my frame- 
work, which was further increased 
in March, 1942, in the sweeping re- 
organization into Army Air Forces, 
Army Ground Forces and Army 
Service Forces, each headed up by 
a lieutenant general. One year later 
Henry H. Arnold became a four- 
star general, and air power was 
given all kinds of priority as the 
main striking force in modern war- 
fare. By this time, in practically all 
but in name, the AAF had indepen- 
dence of operation under the high 
command. 

► Air Power in the Army — The dem- 
onstration of air power on the vari- 
ous fronts as both an effective stra- 
tegic and tactical weapon has had a 
profound influence on military 
thinking and general policy. This 
has at last come to light officially in 
the publication of FM 100-20 on 


the 21st of July, 1943, an Army and 
not an Air Force regulation, and 
rightly to be regarded as a high 
water mark in crystalizing the de- 
velopment of air doctrine to date. 
It contains the principles used with 
such overwhelming success in the 
North African campaign. It may 
oversimplify it, but it would not be 
far off to state that it embodies the 
doctrines of Strategic Air Power 
strongly held for years by our pio- 
neers in the GHQ Air Force and 
certain leaders in the RAF Bomber 
Command, and the doctrines of 
Tactical Air Power learned the hard 
way by the early successes and lat- 
er mistakes of the Luftwaffe and the 
Italian Air Force, and the early 
mistakes and later successes of the 
RAF and U.S. Ninth Air Force in 
the campaigns of the desert. In the 
expression of the newly developed 
principles of the Tactical Air Force, 
Gen. Kuter, who was Air Marshal 
Coningham’s deputy and is now 
Asst. Chief of Air Staff, Plans, has 
taken a leading place. 

► Air Force Shifts — These principles 
were given effect in July by the 
RAF when it abolished its Air Sup- 
port Command and set up a Tacti- 
cal Air Force. A few days later Gen. 
Eaker also announced that the 



IMPROVISED CHARGER: 

Using captured Axis materials, Air 
Service Command technicians at a 
U. S. fighter base in Italy tapped this 
storage battery charger which re- 
charges six 24-volt fighter plane 
batteries simultaneously and does 
the job quicker than the regular 
charger which was knocked out of 
service. Sgt. I. J. Tray nor, Engle- 
wood, Colo., left, was officially com- 
mended for his ingenuity, which 
permitted several fighters to take 
to the air on schedule. 


Eighth was organizing a Strategic 
Air Force and also a Tactical Air 
Force. During the recent shifts of 
half a dozen commanders of our Air 
Forces, including Gen. Royce from 
the First to the Ninth, there were 
reports that Gen. Brereton, former- 
ly of the Ninth, would head up the 
new Tactical Air Force in England. 
Other major shifts are in the offing. 

The booklet, like so many others 
these days, was written at the Air 
Force Tactical Center, Orlando, Fla. 
One of the activities in Orlando is 
the AAF School of Applied Tactics 
(AAFSAT), spearhead of air power 
principles and practice. The other 
main activity is a Demonstration 
Air Force, complete with Air Staff, 
Air Defense Command, Air Service 
Command, Strategic Air Force and 
Tactical Air Force (see chart), 
operating as realistically as possible 
in a "war theater” of 8,000 acres in 
west central Florida. 

► Joint Training — More important 
than all, however, from the com- 
bined operations standpoint and ul- 
timate lifting of Air into full and 
absolute equality on the team with 
Ground and Sea is AAFSAT's place 
in the “joint” training of picked 
Army Air and Ground officers and 
Naval officers. Each group takes a 
course at AAFSAT (air), Leaven- 
worth (ground) and Newport (sea) 
and then ALL combine for a course 
at the Army-Navy Staff College, 
Washington (ANSCOL). 

This is why Gen. Marshall has 
consistently voted against a “sepa- 
rate” air force. This is why Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has stated that al- 
though the Army Air Forces’ status 
would be further advanced, there 
would not be a “separate” Air Force 
at this time. A truly unified service 
aopears to be in the making. 

— Navigator 

Blimp Training Group 

Rear Admiral C. E. Rosendahl’s 
recently formed airship command at 
Lakehurst has been officially named 
the Naval Airship Training and Ex- 
perimental Command, and Rosen- 
dahl becomes Chief of Naval Air- 
ship Training and Experimentation. 

The new organization becomes the 
fifth training command in Naval 
Aviation. Others are (1) Naval Air 
Primary Training Command, head- 
quarters at Kansas City, Kan.; (2) 
Naval Air Intermediate Training 
Command, Pensacola, Fla.; (3) 
Naval Air Intermediate Training 
Command, Jacksonville, Fla.; (4) 
Naval Air Technical Training Com- 
mand, Chicago. 
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OuZuWtd Bound/ 

A "Dauntless” takes off on AEROLS 


Nemesis of the nipponese navy, the Douglas Dauntless" 
is one of the world's hardest hitting dive bombers. 
Because this outstanding plane is equipped with Aerols, 
it performs with effortless ease the exacting job of taking 
off or landing on an aircraft carrier. 


Aerols for the "Dauntless" and other aircraft are pouring 
in ever increasing quantities from our production lines. 
Our new plant is the largest in the world solely devoted 
to the manufacture of this essential aviation product. 


CLEVELAND PNEUMATIC AEROL. INC. 

Wholly owned subsidiary of The Cleveland Pneumatic Tool Co. 
EUCLID 17, OHIO 



AEROLS* 
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AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION 
**************************** * 

Plans for Intensive Labor Utilization 
Called More Visionary Than Practical 

Industrial leaders cite marked gains already in production in 
answer to WPB charges of inefficiency in plant operation. 

By SCOTT HERSHEY 


Proposals by the War Production 
Board for better utilization of labor 
— a question receiving increasing at- 
tention in official circles in Wash- 
ington — appear to some aircraft in- 
dustry leaders more as statistician' 
dreams than practical aids to out- 
put of more airplanes. 

A survey of aircraft plants recent- 
ly completed by WPB has convinced 
these officials that productivity of 


many plants can be substantially in- 
creased with present personnel. 
Some WPB officials contend that a 
20 percent increase in aircraft pro- 
duction efficiency can be achieved 
through a process of boosting the 
efficiency of manufacturers whose 
ratings are less than the normal 
average for the entire aircraft indus- 
try, up to the normal average for 
the country. 


► Solution — Working on this prem- 
ise, they contend further that this 
would be the equivalent to adding 
from 150,000 to 200,000 workers to 
the aircraft industry — a situation 
which, if it prevailed, would of 
course practically solve the man- 
power problem. 

Many practical industry heads, 
confronted with countless realistic 
production problems daily, are in- 
clined to be skeptical. These indus- 
try heads agree that there is room 
for improved labor utilization in 
many plants and they insist they are 
working toward improved utiliza- 
tion, but on the other hand they do 
not believe the solution is quite so 
simple as it has been represented. 

► Below Average — Of 70 aircraft 
plants surveyed by WPB, reports in- 
dicate 22 are below average. WPG is 
citing labor utilization at aircraft 
plants with consistently good pro- 
duction records to plants whose out- 
put has not been up to the WPB 
average and hopes in this way to 
increase efficiency of “below aver- 
age” plants. 

On the face of it, this plan un- 
doubtedly will produce results, but 
it should not be overlooked that 
the National Aircraft War Produc- 
tion Council, through its East and 
West Coast Councils, has long spon- 
sored exchange of production short- 
cuts among its members and that 
council information is available to 
all companies, regardless of mem- 
bership. This exchange of technical, 
engineering and production “know- 
how” has been of incalculable value 
in the production of aircraft. 

► Short Cuts — There is scarcely a 
production short-cut or labor utili- 
zation method developed by any air- 
craft company which has not long 
since become the common property 
of the industry, although there are 
new ones developing daily. 

Methods used by one company 
which have not been adopted by oth- 
ers, probably are due to different 
conditions at different plants. A pro- 
cedure which works well with one 
company, may not work at all in 
another. 

► Efficiency Factors — Production ef- 
ficiency is connected with such 
things as the number of subcontrac- 
tors serving a given plant, child care 
for working mothers, housing, trans- 
portation, community facilities and 
on down to the relationship between 
a worker and his foreman. 

At the same time, government offi- 
cials believe some companies whose 
production is below schedule could 
well utilize some of the methods, at 
least, of the companies whose pro- 
duction is high and whose produc- 



BALANCING A ROTATING PROPELLER: 

Dynamic balancing of a propeller is something new in propeller tests at 
Materiel Command’s laboratories at Wright Field. Propeller engineers 
Robert Treseder and S. R. Jordan are shown on an experimental dynamic 
propeller balancer, but are developing an improved model with more 
power. A propeller may be in perfect static balance, at rest, and yet be 
out of balance in certain phases of operation when it is set at various 
pitches, and is whirling at various speeds. 
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GOODYEAR CHRISTENS A BLIMP: 

Christening a blimp involves a special technique, as this photo shows. The 
control car receives the blow instead of the blimp's nose, and in this case 
Mrs. Jean Rosendahl, wife of Rear Admiral C. E. Rosendahl, the Navy’s 
No. 1 airship man, wielded a bottle of liquid air at Navy Day ceremonies. 
Center of the celebration was the M-l, Goodyear’s newest, largest blimp, 
half again as large as previous non-rigid airships. 


tion efficiency is above average. 

► Output Up Sharply — In this con- 
nection it should be noted that the 
number of workers in aircraft plants 
has increased about eight times since 
January, 1941, and total airframe 
weight produced has increased 17 
times, indicating worker efficiency 
has more than doubled. 

Authoritative reports have it that 
Consolidated Vultee and Boeing Air- 
craft top most efficiency lists and — 
what may be surprising to some — 
that Ford’s Willow Rim plant now 
is near the top in this regard after 
a bad start. Others among the top, 
with little difference between them, 
include Cessna, Douglas, Martin, 
Taylor, Vega, Lockheed, Aeronca, 
Bell, Piper, Beech and Fairchild, 
with North American, Grumman, 
Republic, Curtiss-Wright, Chance 
Vought and others close behind. 

► Utilization Cited — Aircraft heads 
concede that their utilization of la- 
bor is not perfect, but they do point 
to their increased production which 
far outstrips comparable personnel 
increases. 

Despite this, there is a growing 
feeling in Congress that the aircraft 
industry is not utilizing its present 
labor to the fullest extent. The Sen- 
ate Truman investigating committee 
has concluded that plant inefficiency 
and lax use and even hoarding of 
workers, rather than a lack of man- 
power itself, are at the bottom of 
production lags which fail to meet 
WPB schedules. 

► Investigation — Senator Truman, 
chairman of the committee, has said 
that information that has come to 
his attention indicates a need for an 
investigation into the efficiency of 
production centers, aircraft and 
otherwise. 

Labor utilization is currently in 
the spotlight of official attention and 
will be increasingly emphasized. 

California Aircraft 
Orders Lead Nation 

Its 8 billion dollar backlog more 
than twice the total of New York, 
in second place. 

Distribution of major aircraft war 
supply contracts as reported by the 
War Production Board through Au- 
gust shows a total of $42,202,209,000 
with California leading the states. 

► Equipment Included — Aircraft in- 
cludes contracts for airframes, air- 
plane engines, propellers and other 
parts and certain related equipment 
such as parachutes and aircraft pon- 
toons. Contracts have been assigned 


to states on the basis of location of 
the producing plants. 

► Michigan Is Third — California’s 
supply contracts amount to $8,593,- 
798,000, almost twice as much as 
New York, in second place with 
$4,430,232,000. Other leading air- 
craft producing states include: 
Michigan, with $4,235,765,000; New 
Jersey, $3,022,734,000; Connecticut, 
$2,675,095,000; Ohio, $2,544,800,000, 
and Kansas, $2,212,187,000. Other 
top states include: Indiana, $1,673,- 
983,000; Maryland, $1,629,529,000; 
Illinois, $1,413,778,000; Washington, 
$1,356,449,000; Texas, $1,337,717,- 
000, and Oklahoma, $1,094,277,000. 

► Few States Without Orders — Only 
12 states were listed as having no 
aircraft supply contracts: Arkansas, 
Idaho, Maine, Montana, New Mex- 
ico, North Dakota, South Carolina, 
South Dakota, Utah, Vermont, West 
Virginia and Wyoming. 

In addition to the $42,202,209,000 
listed for aircraft, the WPB report 
showed $2,303,684,000 of contingent 
and unassigned contracts. 

Construction Record 

One hundred fifty-four days after 
announcement of construction plans, 
operations began at the $5,000,000 
modification center at Douglas Air- 
craft's Oklahoma City plant. 

The center will be used to alter 
Douglas-built planes for specific 
purpose in various war theaters. 


Chandler Evans Sold 

Niles-Bement-Pond purchases ac- 
cessories firm through stock ex- 
change deal. 

Niles-Bement-Pond Co. of West 
Hartford, Conn., has expanded into 
the aviation field with announce- 
ment it has acquired Chandler Evans 
Corp. of South Meriden, Conn., 
through an exchange of Niles treas- 
ury stock for all stock of Chandler 
Evans Corp. 

► Management Remains — Chandler 
Evans plants at South Meriden, 
Wallingford and Dayton, Ohio, will 
continue to operate as at present un- 
der the same management and with 
the same personnel. Charles W. 
Deeds continues as president of the 
subsidiary company. 

Chandler Evans builds and mar- 
kets a line of accessories used in air- 
craft engines under the trade name 
“CECO.” The move makes available 
any surplus manufacturing facilities 
in the West Hartford plant of its 
Pratt & Whitney Division for over- 
flow from Chandler Evans and will 
result in speeding up delivery to the 
government of parts needed in the 
war program, it was said. 

► Faith in Aviation — The action was 
in line with the company's policy in 
connection with post-war develop- 
ment, Niles officials said. “Aviation 
unquestionably is destined to play a 
major part in the future of our 
country and the world. We would 
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be backward indeed if we failed to 
apply the Pratt & Whitney ability 
for precision workmanship to those 
things the American people will de- 
mand,” Clayton Burt, president, 
said. “We believe that Pratt & Whit- 
ney precision coupled with the 
know-how of Chandler Evans engi- 
neering will produce developments 
of importance in the future of Amer- 
ican aviation.” 

Convair Test Plant 

Company starts construction of ad- 
dition to experimental division, 
ready in spring. 

Fort Worth division of Consoli- 
dated Vultee Aircraft has started 
construction on a $1,225,000 addi- 
tion to an experimental division, 
with completion set tentatively for 
April, 1944. 

The 300 x 300 ft. clear span addi- 
tion, 60 ft. high, will be added to the 
present 150 x 300 ft. shop. Walls 
will be of steel, brick and fiberglass 
— except corrugated asbestos siding 
will be substituted for steel siding. 
Construction is under supervision of 
the Army engineers. 


Four Plane Firms Get 
$ 4 , 920,000 DPC Cash 

Summary of week's activities in 
bureaus and war agencies. 

By BARBARA FREDERICK 
Defense Plant Corp. has increased 
by $4,920,000 its contracts with four 
aircraft companies. The largest 
share, $3,500,000, went to Douglas 
Aircraft Co., for additional facili- 
ties at plants in California and 
Michigan. American Propeller Corp. 
contract was increased $900,000, for 
additional equipment at a plant in 
Ohio. Consolidated Vultee Aircraft 
Corp. got an increase of $450,000 
and $70,000 went to Lockheed Air- 
craft Corp. for plant facilities in 
California. 

DPC‘s over-all commitments with 
these companies now amount to $9,- 
700,000; $12,400,000; $23,300,000 

and $6,100,000, respectively. In each 
instance, the company will operate 
the facilities, title remaining with 
DPC. 

► Army-Navy “E” Awards — Army- 
Navy Production “E” has been 
awarded to Bakewell Aircraft Prod- 


CAB Extends Permits 

Civil Aeronautics Board, in 
possession of new information 
on operation of five foreign lines 
in the Caribbean area, to which 
it has granted foreign permits, 
and desiring more, has extended 
the permits ten days to Nov. 10. 

The lines are Royal Dutch Air 
Lines (KLM), Compania Naci- 
onal Cubana de Aviacion, S. A., 
Taca, S. A., Lowell Yerex, doing 
business as British West Indian 
Airways, and Expreso Aereo In- 
ter-Americano, S. A. The per- 
mits were effective originally 
from May 1 to Oct. 31. 


ucts Co., Los Angeles; Newark 
Army Airfield and the plasties de- 
partment of E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours Co., Arlington, N. J., which 
makes plastic parts for warplanes 
and other essential uses. 

► Veneer Prices — An increase of ap- 
proximately 5 percent in ceiling 
prices of a number of specified 
widths of rotary cut and half-round 
birch and maple aircraft or airframe 
veneer purchased by the U. S. 



LANCASTER BOMB BAY: 

This is the bomb bay of the Canadian-made Lancaster 
bomber, largest craft built in the Dominion. Two 
four-ton block-busters can be carried here. The pho- 


tograph shows the mechanic of Victory Aircraft, Ltd. 
Toronto, government-owned plant, checking electri- 
cal connections. 
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Treasury for export to Great 
Britain, has been authorized by 
OPA. In addition, maximum prices 
were established for Grade B air- 
craft or airframe veneer of British 
Standard Specification at 10 percent 
less than price of Grade A. 

► Conservation Bulletin 8, affecting 
conversion of aluminum alloy ex- 
trusions to rolled forms, pooling of 
dies and standardization of shapes, 
has gone out to the industry from 
OWI. The bulletin explains the 
status of the program for relieving 
shortages of aluminum alloy ex- 
trusions. It was prepared by the 
Operating Committee on Aircraft 
Materials Conservation in coopera- 
tion with AAF, Navy Bureau of 
Aeronautics and Aircraft Resources 
Control Office. 

► Aluminum Control was eased 
slightly by the War Production 
Board in its supplementary Order 
M-l-i, as amended. WPB explained 
that aluminum’s position has be- 
come sufficiently comfortable to per- 
mit use of the metal in additional 
types of war and some essential in- 
dustrial production. 



CANADIAN BOEING'S LINE OF "CATS”: 

News pictures from Boeing Aircraft of Canada are infrequent, although 
the company has delivered more than 60 Consolidated PBY-5A Catalinas 
such as shown on this line at the plant at Vancouver, B. C. 


Two West Coast Firms 
Seek Post-War Ideas 

Ask designers to use spare time 
for planning new products for re- 
adjustment period. 

There is extreme hesitancy 
throughout the aircraft industry to 
admit any effort is being made to- 
day to design products to keep em- 
ployees at work and off relief rolls 
during post-war readjustment. 
Factory executives concede that 


the engineering effort required to 
lay at least a foundation for the 
questionable “tomorrow” would 
take only a negligible “drop in the 
bucket” of war effort engineering. 
Crux of the situation is that no 
executives wish to be accused of 
slighting wartime requirements. 

► Appeal to Designers — Douglas Air- 
craft Co. has asked a limited group 
of designers to produce, after work- 
ing hours, ideas for products to 
build and sell when war contracts 
end. A similar plan has been started 


by Adel Precision Products Corp. 

Preview of a new design for an 
automobile that might be built by 
the aircraft industry after the war 
has been released by Douglas. It is 
the design of Gordon Legg, artist- 
engineer, and is as distinctive as 
William B. Stout’s prediction in 
Aviation News Oct. 11 that aircraft 
factories might turn to building 
autos, “doing a better job than the 
automotive industry. It was pic- 
tured in Oct. 25 issue of the News. 

► Other Ideas To Be Released — In the 
future, Douglas will make public 
other employee ideas for such pos- 
sibilities as kitchen interiors, speed 
boats, electric appliances and even 
portable homes. 

Adel, biggest manufacturer of 
aircraft hydraulic parts in the west, 
has asked all employees, rather than 
a test group, to think about post- 
war production and to suggest 
equipment Adel might make and 
market after the war. 

► Quiet About Other Planning — 
Most other planning by the industry 
is being kept under cover. “We don’t 
want the Army to come through this 
front door and say they are taking 
over,” one plant spokesman said, 
typical of the fright brought about 
by the Army's public insistence that 
all attention be directed to the war 
effort and nowhere else. Not so fear- 
ful was Consolidated Vultee in an- 
nouncing employment of William 
Stout to conceive ideas for post- 
war production. 



STUDEBAKER PRAISES FEMININE POLICE: 

Originally an experiment at Studebaker’s aircraft engine plant in South 
Bend, Ind., a uniformed policewoman staff has been expanded to twelve. 
Their chief shows several how to use a revolver. (You are right, the press 
agent describes them as "pistol packing mamas"). 
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PERSONNEL 


A. D. (Don) Williams (left) has been 
appointed New York district traffic 
manager for Transcontinental & West- 
ern Air. He joined TWA last Marcn 



and was previously vice-president of 
Sisley & Brinckerhoff, general insur- 
ance brokers for eight years. New 
district traffic manager at Philadel- 
phia is F. G. Reiter (center), former 
traffic representative. At Indianapolis, 
Howard Goodrich, Jr. (right), district 
traffic manager, who has been pro- 
moted to traffic training supervisor 
for the airline in Kansas City, is suc- 
ceeded by J. G. Dyer. 


tephen B. Mambert (photo), formerly 
n executive of the Kingsbury Ord- 
nance Plant, La- 

I Porte, Ind., has 
joined Republic 
Aviation Corp. as 
assistant to the 
president, Alfred 
Marchev. Pre- 
viously, he was 
with Vacuum Oil 
Co. and vice-pres- 
ident and director 
in charge of all 
operations for Thomas A. Edison. 



Morgan C. Monroe was named director 
of industrial relations, succeeding 
William L. Wilson, who resigned to join 
Kellett Aircraft Corp. as assistant to 
the president. 

Ottomar Dcinzer has been named chief 
of the tooling department at Consoli- 
dated Vultee’s Allentown, Pa., plant. 
He has been in tool engineering for 
13 yr., and before joining Convair 
was with Chrysler Corp., Murray Air- 
craft Corp., Willys-Overland and 
Fairchild Aircraft. 

Kellett Aircraft Corp. has promoted 
Orien S. Reasor, chief inspector, to as- 
sistant to the factory manager. He 
joined the company as chief inspector 
on autogiro construction in 1935, and 
was in charge of major repair shops 
at Issoudon, France, during the World 
War, where Eddie Rickenbacker held 
the post of first engineer. 

James E. Webb (photo), secretary and 
treasurer of Sperry Gyroscope Co., 
has been elected 
vice-president. He 
will continue to 
serve as secretary 
but is succeeded 
as treasurer by F 
W. Kilduff, assist- 
ant treasurer, who 
is also director of 
government claims 
under terminated 
contracts. Kilduff 
was formerly with General Electric 
Caterpillar Tractor Co., Remington 
Rand, and others. Webb joined Sper- 
ry as assistant to the president in 




PLANNERS: 

This informal photo taken by a 
Dayton photographer shows two 
important members of the Army- 
Novy-British Aircraft Scheduling 
Unit at Wright Field. At left is Col. 
E. W. Rawlings, AAF; at right is 
Capt. C. H. Gillilan, Navy. 


1936 and subsequently served as per- 
sonnel director. 

Lt. Comdr. Haven B. Page, well 
known in aviation circles as a former 
Washington representative, is now at- 
tached to the Special Devices Divi- 
sion, Bureau of Aeronautics, under 
direction of Capt. Luis DeFlorez. 

Capt. Donald E. Hatch, USMCR, has 
reported for duty with the Air Tech- 
nical Analysis Division, BuAer. 

Comdr. William R. Hollingsworth, 
Naval Aviator, reported on Oct. 25 as 
officer in charge of Training Litera- 
ture Section, Aviation Training Divi- 
sion, relieving Capt. H. B. Miller, 
naval aviator. 



CONVAIR DIRECTORS ASSEMBLE: 

Consolidated Vultee directors met late in October at 
Fort Worth. Left to right, front row, are Controller 
V. C. Schorlemmer; C. Coburn Darling; Executive Vice- 
president I. M. Laddon; Board Chairman Tom Girdler; 
J. Mason Houghland; David G. Fleet, assistant to the 
president; R. S. Pruitt, general counsel. Second row 


are Vice-President C. T. Leigh; A. J. Brandt; Donald 
N. McDonnell; Vice-President Francis Callery; Louis 
A. Johnson; President Harry Woodhead; H. Dalzell 
Wilson, Pasadena. Not shown are Vice-President C. W. 
Perelle, Victor Emanuel, president of Aviation Corp.; 
John D. Hertz, and L. B. Manning. 


20 
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CONTINENTAL’S CHIEF HOSTESS: 

Paul J. Carmichael, general traffic and cargo manager of Continental Air 
Lines, congratulates Mildred “Tommy" Heck on her appointment as chief 
hostess of the airline. Miss Heck was a member of the airline’s first hostess 
class which began training in 1941. She has had 1,600 hr. of flying time 
with Continental and has attended to the needs of 5,600 passengers. Her 
headquarters will be in Denver. 


Leonard Cleaver joined the Louisville 
division of Consolidated Vultee Air- 
craft Corp., as production manager. 
He was formerly in the engineering 
and production departments of Vultee 
Field for five years, with Consolidated 
Aircraft in San Diego for two years, 
and before that served for ten years in 
the engineering and production de- 
partments of Boeing Airplane Co., 
Seattle. Gordon Hagemann continues as 
superintendent of production control, 
part of the production department. 
Clinton P. Jessup, who has been with 
Kellett Aircraft Corp. for the past 
four years, has been named acting 
chief inspector. He has held chief in- 
spector posts with John Warren Wat- 
son Co., manufacturers of automobile 
shock absorbers, and with Hall Alu- 
minum Aircraft Corp. 

W. S. Green (photo), manager of pas- 
senger and cargo division of Ameri- 
can Export Air- 
lines, was elected 
to succeed William 
F. McGrath as pres- 
ident of Air Lines 
Terminal, Inc., 
New York City. 
Elected vice-pres- 
ident and secre- 
tary - treasurer, 
respectively, were 
H. J. Lyall, eastern 
district traffic man- 
ager of American Airlines, and W. S. 
Allen, manager of Airlines Terminal 
Building. In addition to Green and 
Lyall, directors elected to serve for 
one year included D. A. O'Connor, 
Eastern Air Lines; A. C. Doyle, Pan 
American Airways; L. E. Swigart, 
TWA; and John B. Walker, United Air 

John M. Demarest, consulting and plant 
engineer for the past 25 yr., has been 
named plant man- 
ager of Wright 
Aeronautical Corp. 
plants in the Pat- 
erson, N. J., area. 
He joined the 
company eight 
months ago as as- 
sistant to the gen- 
eral superinten- 
dent, following an 
association with 
the WPB, where he was in charge of 
aircraft plant expansions. Before that, 
he was with International Business 
Machines as plant engineer for nine 
years. In his new position, Demarest 
will have charge of plants producing 
Wright Cyclone-9 war plane engines 
of 1,200 hp., similar to those used on 
the B-17, and of Wright Cyclone- 14's 
of 1,600 hp., used in Douglas A-20’s 
and other planes. 

Arthur Read Christie, with United Air- 
craft Corp. since 1939, has been made 
Washington representative of Pratt & 
Whitney Aircraft, as liaison with gov- 
ernment agencies. Christie has had a 
long career in aviation, starting in 


1914 when he learned to fly at the 
U.S. Signal Corps Aviation School in 
San Diego. He served as pilot in the 
First Air Squadron in the expedition 
into Mexico in pursuit of Pancho 
Villa. During World War I, he com- 
manded the Instruction Center at 
Tours, France, and later became a 
lieutenant colonel and chief of air 
service of the AEF. He has served 
also as a member of the Joint Army 
& Navy Aeronautical Board; as Liai- 
son Officer, Navy Air Service; as 



Christie 


commanding officer of Mitchell Field 
and as assistant military attache for 
aviation at the U.S. Embassy in Tokio. 
He was with Bankers Trust Co. for 
twelve years, six of them in Paris, 
and was a director of the aviation 
building at the New York World's 
Fair. He succeeds Lorenzo L. Snow, re- 
cently named manager of the airport 
division of United Aircraft at East 
Hartford. 

Nine promotions accompanied a re- 
organization of Western Air Lines' 
passenger service department, E. N. 
Whitney, WAL operations manager, 
announced in Los Angeles. 

A. Letcher Seamands, former chief pas- 
senger agent at Burbank, becomes 
district manager of passenger service 
with headquarters in Los Angeles. 
Replacing him at Burbank is Phil 
Peirce. Leland Johnson has been ap- 
pointed chief reservations salesman at 
Los Angeles. 

Training of passenger service person- 
nel will be under Charles Coddington, 
newly appointed supervisor of train- 
ing, at Los Angeles. Chief instructor 
will be Ruth Hopkins. 

Russell J. Smith has been named super- 
intendent of passenger service, with 
William Kerrigan assistant, at Burbank 
operations headquarters. 

Brent Berry has been made chief pas- 
senger agent at Western's Salt Lake 
City offices and Lucille Kemp chief res- 
ervations agent. 
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C. B. F.. Mucnuley (photo), former edi- 
tor of Air Tech, managing editor of 
Aviation and edi- 
tor of Civil Aero- 
nautics Journal, 
has joined the pub- 
lic relations staff 
of Fairchild En- 
gine & Airplane 
Corp. He is the 
author of a book 
o n helicopters, 
which will be pub- 
lished in January 
and will serve as editor of The Pe- 
gasus, Fairchild house organ, suc- 
ceeding W. M. Kimball, who went to 
Cecil & Presbrey, advertising agency, 
as an account executive. 



Captain Harold B. Miller, USN., former- 
ly head of the Training Literature 
Section, Aviation 
Training Division, 
has been detached 
and reassigned to 
foreign duty. He 
has been replaced 
by Comdr. William 
R. Hollingsworth, 

U.S.N, who has 
been on duty as a 
special Naval ob- 
server (air) in 
London. Capt. Miller is the originator 
of ‘Delbert,” mythical character used 
to impress the need for safety in the 
air on Naval aviation cadets. 



Hub Industries, Inc., producers of air- 
craft hydraulic equipment in Long 
Island City, has 
established a spe- 
cial development 
division at Stam- 
ford, Conn., to 
study post-war ap- 
plications of hy- 
draulics in other 
Industries, accord- 
ing to Alec E. Ul- 
mnnn, president. 



n 

Mrs. Mary Jackson, assistant to the di- 
rector of industrial relations for Con- 
solidated Vultee Aircraft Corp., is to 
extend the company's new counselor 
training program, opened at the San 
Diego division, to other Convair 
plants. As acting chief counselor at 
the San Diego divisions, she super- 
vised training of women counselors 
and was responsible for organizing 
the present counseling program. Thel- 
ma Swank has been named chief coun- 
selor of women at Convair’s San 
Diego division. Prior to joining the 
company 18 months ago, where she 
helped devise the new systems of 
women's counseling, she was with the 
U. S. Employment Service for seven 



Farmingdale divi- 
sion and will have 
direct supervision 
of the personnel, 
training, employ- 
ment, job classifi- 
cation, medical, 
industrial safety 
and employee pub- 
lications depart- 
ments. Monroe 
joined Republic 



employ- 


ment manager. He began his aviation 
career about 15 yr. ago when he 
joined Curtiss-Robertson Aircraft Co. 
in St. Louis and later was with Cur- 
tiss Flying Service. Monroe succeeds 
William L. Wilson. 



MR. PIPER BUILDS MORALE: 

“The biggest time I’ve had in months,” was how W. T. Piper, president of 
Piper Aircraft Corp., described his visit with these former employees who 
are now training as Army WASPs at Avenger Field, Tex. 


William L. Wilson has been appointed 
assistant to the president at Kellett 
Aircraft Corp., 
having resigned as 
director of indus- 
trial relations with 
the Farmingdale 
division of Repub- 
lic Aviation. W. 

Wallace Kellett, 
president, said 
Wilson will have 
duties in several 
administrative 
fields, including supervision of the 
company’s industrial and public re- 
lations programs. Wilson was asso- 
ciated with Kellett from 1937 to 1939 
as director of public relations. 

Thomas W. S. Davis has been named 
area manager of United Air Lines’ air 
cargo department 
at Washington. He 
recently received 
a medical dis- 
charge from the 
Navy where he 
served as a lieu- 
tenant. He was 
previously secre- 
tary to the Post- 
master General in 
Washington and 
before that, assistant to the chairman 
of the National Democratic Commit- 


John H. Spade was appointed assistant 
treasurer of United Aircraft Corp. and 
assigned to the Si- 
korsky Aircraft 
division at Bridge- 
port. He joined 
the general ac- 
countant s office of 
United two and a 
half years ago af- 
ter several years 
with two account- 
ing firms in New 
York City. 

Philip Hooker (right), formerly execu- 
tive assistant manager of the con- 
tracts department of Bell Aircraft, 
has been appointed sales and adver- 
tising manager of Arens Controls, 
Inc., Chicago, manufacturers of re- 
mote control equipment. Concurrent- 
ly, Bert Borcherdt, with the company 
for the past two years, has been ap- 






pointed manager of the West Coast 
branch, to take charge of all contact 
operations in that territory. 
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TRANSPORT 

Airline Officials Set Standards 
For Speedy 50 Passenger Transport 

Air Transport Association and Air Cargo group defines require- 
ments for second of four proposed post-war airliners. 


Aircraft Requirements Committee 
of the Air Transport Assn, and Air 
Cargo, Inc., settled on functional re- 
quirements of the second of four fu- 
ture transport types at its recent 
meeting in Washington, while in- 
sisting that the CAA, Army and 
manufacturers proceed with tests 
looking to rapid post-war conver- 
sion of military planes to commer- 

Chairman William Littlewood, 
vice-president of American Airlines, 
said the conference emphasized the 
need not only for the tests but for 
the manufacture of parts so they 
will be available when the time 
comes for conversion. 

^Coordination — Meanwhile, the 
group is coordinating for the manu- 
facturers all elements to be consid- 
ered in making the planes of types 
it expects to be necessary after the 

Thus far, only two types have 
been worked out in detail, and two 
remain to be done. On the first, the 
A-l, specifications already have 
been decided on. This would be a 
general utility plane for short haul, 
combination cargo and passenger, 
the most common range being 100 
mi. It was discussed as a twin-en- 
gine ship, although the committee 
is not being specific about the num- 
ber of engines in its requirements. 
> Longer Range — The B-l, on which 
the committee decided at its meet- 
ing the other day, would have a 
somewhat longer range — about 300 
mi. — for the same general type of 
operation. It would be designed to 
carry 50 to 60 passengers on high 
density traffic routes. Requested 
cruising speed is around 225 mph. 
Details are being furnished manu- 
facturers for study. 

The committee has yet to work 
out requirements on the other two 
types up for study. One of these, the 
C-l, would have a range of from 
500 to 1,000 mi. for use over difficult 
terrain and restricted over-water 


passage. The other, looking to trans- 
continental and transocean flying, 
designated the D-l, would have a 
range of 1,000 or 1,500 to 2,000 mi. 
The C-l and D-l, it was said, un- 
doubtedly will have 4 motors each. 
► Accommodations — Detailed discus- 
sion in each case deals with mainte- 
nance and servicing, passenger ac- 
commodation and cargo handling, 
power plant installations, electrical 
and hydraulic systems, and the 
cockpit and its ramifications, and 
other factors. 

Questions about cockpit arrange- 
ment have been referred to the Air 
Line Pilots Assn., with recommen- 
dations requested as to what pro- 
visions should be made for the pilot. 
Electrical and radio problems are 
being referred to Aeronautical Ra- 
dio, Inc., which has worked on air- 


More Airliners 

The airlines may get back the 
five Boeing 307 Stratoliners 
which the government acquired 
from Transcontinental and 
Western Air after the outbreak 
of the war. 

The matter so far is only in 
the preliminary discussion 
stages, with one of the major 
problems confronting those who 
deal with such things being the 
question of who shall receive 
the planes if they are turned 
back. 

It is still likely that more 
will be available before the end 
of the year. 


line problems of this type for several 
years, done a good job and “can do 
a much bigger one,” as one airline 
man said. 

Air Express Gaining 
In All Categories 

REA reports tonnage gain of 48.7 
percent over corresponding month 
last year. 

With four all-cargo flights in op- 
eration, air express shipments are 
increasing steadily as to weight, 
number of shipments, and gross 
revenue. Railway Express Agency’s 
Air Express Division reports that in 



CONVEYOR SPEEDS AIR EXPRESS: 

A roller gravity conveyor is used in transfer of express from truck to 
plane to save time and effort in loading United's “Cargoliner” in its new 
all-cargo service. The lightweight magnesium conveyor is standard equip- 
ment for rail express handling. 
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June they amounted to more than 
1,302 tons, which was 48.7 percent, 
or nearly half again, what they were 
a year ago. 

► Shipments Up — An 8.8 percent in- 
crease was reported in number of 
shipments for the month, which 
mounted to 125,033, and gross reve- 
nue was up 30 percent. 

The boost was even more apparent 
in a six months comparison. For the 
first half of this year, 13,775,096 lb. 
of air express were handled, as 
against 8,791,635 in the first six 
months of 1942. The increase 
amounted to 56.6 percent. 

► War Materials Predominate — The 
June figures meant that the airlines 
and the agency handled more than 
43 tons of air express a day, with 
the average shipment going over 
1,000 mi. Most of the cargo was war 
materials. 

As the all-cargo flights continue, 
greater increases were anticipated. 
Air express, besides going on regu- 
lar passenger flights, is handled on 
cargo trips between New York and 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, and 
Miami, and between Kansas City 
and Los Angeles. 

New Applications 
Ask Freight Routes 

Furniture, baby chickens, passen- 
gers, general express would be 
flown. 

Applications filed with Civil 
Aeronautics Board last week includ- 
ed requests to transport by air such 


Wright Injured 

Orville Wright narrowly es- 
caped death or serious injury 
last week when his car was 
sideswiped and nearly demol- 
ished by another that skidded 
on wet pavement. The 72-year- 
old scientist, who was driving 
to his laboratory, suffered only 
elbow bruises. 

His car was a specially built 
coupe equipped with rubber 
matting to eliminate vibration. 
For a number of years the co- 
inventor of the airplane has 
been sensitive to the effects of 
vibrations on his nervous sys- 
tem as the result of an airplane 
accident in 1908 when he was 
seriously injured and Lt. Thom- 
as Selfridge was killed at Fort 
Myer, Va. 


commodities as baby chicks, news- 
papers and household goods, in ad- 
dition to the usual applications for 
mail, persons, property and express. 

Baby chick transportation was 
sought by Nicholas Tuso, Jr., Vine- 
land Flying Service, Vineland, N. J., 
as well as general commodities on 
unscheduled service from Vineland 
and Philadelphia to terminals in the 
east and middle west, and charter 
passengers in the summer to resorts 
on the Jersey shore, and in the win- 
ter to Florida, Georgia and Virginia 

Blue Line, Springfield, Mass., in- 
cluded newspapers, with mail, per- 
sons and express, on a proposed 


route from Springfield to Westerly, 
R. I. 



C.of C. Groups Back 
Transport Policy 

Only 16 of 1,800 oppose commit- 
tee stand against foreign route 
monopoly. 

Only 16 of the 1,800 member or- 
ganizations of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States opposed 
recommendations by the Chamber's 
committee on International Air 
Transport as to post-war use of in- 
ternational sea and air transport, 
which means these views are now 
officially those of the chamber. 

Committee opposed monopolistic 
control of international air services, 
urged transport planes be made 
available as rapidly as possible for 
international aviation, and said, 
among other things, that nothing 



PAA BRINGS AMAZON RUBBER TO U. S.: 

Pan American Airways, under contract with Rubber Development Corp., 
operates weekly service with a Sikorsky S-42 between Miami and Brazil. 
Personnel and supplies are transported on southbound flights and rubber 
is brought back on return flights when space permits. PAA workers are 
shown unloading rubber at Miami. 
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UNITED'S HYDRAULIC MOCKUP FOR STUDENTS: 

Students at United Air Lines' Chicago school for mechanics’ helpers get 
practical instruction from Supervisor Pete Berger (right) on this mockup 
of a DC-3 hydraulic system. Looking ahead to the time when DC-4's are 
available, the machine is fitted with a Vickers pressure pump capable of 
developing the reserve pressure necessary on the larger ship. 


should be done to hinder continued 
expansion of the aviation industry. 

Northeast Airlines 
Stock Control Studied 

Extent of B.&M. and Maine Cen- 
tral rule investigated by CAB. 

The concluding hearings on the 
New York-Boston applications be- 
fore the Civil Aeronautics Board in 
Washington were devoted to the 
question of whether the Boston & 
Maine and Maine Central railroads 
control Northeast Airlines. 

"The railroads,” testified L. F. 
Whittemore, “have indicated their 
willingness to sell 100,000 shares of 
Northeast stock before Dec. 31, 1943, 
or to request Northeast to exchange 
such stock for non-voting stock un- 
der terms and conditions which will 
effectively dispose of any issue of 
control.” Whittemore is assistant to 
the president of the two railroads, 
and a director of the airline. 

► Rail Control Denied — Regardless 
of this possible step, Northeast’s 
president, S. J. Solomon, and vice- 
president, Robert S. Swain, claimed 
that no control of the airlines by the 
railroads now exists. Since Central 
Vermont Railroad no longer holds 
stock in the airline, and the Boston 
& Maine and Maine Central hold- 
ings have been reduced to 150,000 
shares — 30 percent of Northeast’s 
outstanding stock — the witnesses 
felt that they had disposed of the 
issue of control. 

Northeast’s representatives fur- 
ther said there was no participation 
by the railroads in operation of the 
airline, except as stockholders, nor 
does Northeast owe any money to 
the railroads. 

► Stock Ownership Probed — Exten- 
sive cross examination by Public 
Counsel Henry Hill and by counsel 
representing other airlines interest- 
ed in the New York-Boston route, 
probed principally into details of 
stock ownership, disposal of stock of 
Central Vermont, and the last stock- 
holders’ meeting at which a new 
issue of stock was authorized, bring- 
ing shares outstanding to 2,000,000. 

Public Counsel Hill stated at the 
close of the hearings that, in view of 
the uncertainty of the airlines’ di- 
vorce from the raidroads, the record 
must be viewed with that point in 
mind. However, he agreed to fur- 
ther hearings on the matter when 
the proposed disposal of 100,000 
shares by the railroads takes place. 

Examiner Tom Wren ordered 
briefs to be filed by Nov. 19. 


Truckers To Oppose 
Air Encroachment 

Association urges legislation to 

bar overlapping of service. 

The trucking industry wants 
other branches of transportation — 
specifically the railroads and the 
airlines — to stay out of its field, and 
has said so in a strongly worded 
resolution adopted by the board of 
directors of the American Trucking 
Association at their annual meeting. 

Pointing out that the association 
consistently has opposed entrance of 
the railroads into motor carrier 
transportation, and “there is now an 
increasing prospect of the emer- 
gence of another form of freight 
transportation, namely, by air,” the 
directors decided they should in- 
struct the association staff “to resist 
encroachment by any form of trans- 
portation upon another and that the 
association support vigorously any 
legislation designed to prohibit such 
encroachment.” 

► Integrated Transportation — The 
resolution also declared “strangula- 
tion of existing agencies and a trend 
toward monopolistic control of 


transportation would be of great 
public harm, as well as harm to the 
independent trucking industry.” 

At a policy meeting before the 
directors’ session, where speakers 
aired their views on an integrated 
transportation plan, one said it 
would invite the railroads to elimi- 
nate trucking competition by ab- 
sorption. Moreover, there was a 
feeling that as air cargo became in- 
creasingly important in the trans- 
portation picture, there might be 
sufficient financial support for some 
of the airlines to put independent 
motor carriers out of business. 

Pilots Hail Lifting 
Of Weather Data Ban 

Reception of reports in uncoded 
signals eases operation tasks. 
Pilots chucked aside weather code 
sheets with a sigh of relief last week 
as restrictions on giving weather 
“in the clear” along the federal 
airways were relaxed. Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration officials wel- 
comed the change, made with Army 
sanction, as “a real break.” 

It means that while they are 
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limited to two stations at a time, 
pilots can get a weather report in 
clear, uncoded language. The neces- 
sity for code created complications. 
Changed daily, code sheets were 
easily misplaced or the code itself 

► Two-Station Limit — Nor was the 
limit to two stations at one time ex- 
pected to impose too much hardship, 
since there was said to be nothing 
that would prevent a pilot from 
checking his two stations, signin ■ 
off, then calling a few minutes later 
for two more. 

The relaxation did not apply to 
scheduled weather broadcasts, such 
as were had before the war, where- 
by reports were issued at regular 
intervals by stations in sequence. At 
the outset of the war, these broad- 
casts were stopped, since enemy 
vessels off shore, for example, easily 
could have picked them up. 

► May Be Delayed — Doubt was ex- 
pressed, moreover, that these broad- 
casts, even if permitted, could go 
into effect again now, so great are 
the demands on the airways com- 
munications system. Later they may 
be possible, if the CAA is able to 
carry out its ultra high frequency 
program and two-voice channels are 
available instead of the one at 
present. 

New Physical Tests 
For Pilots Urged 

CAA medical director asks facili- 
ties for further study. 

Decrying the fact that no true 
scientific advance has been made 
since 1926 in civil aeronautics ad- 
ministration, tests for physical 
qualifications of pilots. Dr. W. R. 
Stovall, CAA medical director, 
made a plea for facilities that would 
enable the CAA to study and de- 
velop new procedures, instruments 
and apparatus that would better de- 
termine the fitness of pilot license 
applicants. 

Speaking before the Aero Medi- 
cal Assn, in Cincinnati, he said, “we 
are depending today, as we did in 
1926, upon the judgment of our- 
selves and the CAA examiners all 
over the country and upon the body 
of facts in general medical knowl- 
edge. 

► Scientific Data Sought — There is a 
demand for a more scientific appli- 
cation of this knowledge, he claimed, 
and advocated a more intelligent 
approach in weeding out “accident 
prone” individuals and not exclud- 
ing individuals who, though in some 



LONGEST AIRLINES: 

Naval Air Transport Service has 
adopted the official insigne shown 
above, and like the older and al- 
ready well known blazer of the 
Army’s Air Transport Command 
will soon be seen on transports 
around the globe. 


measure physically handicapped, 
can compensate for this disability 
and can fly as readily and safely as 
a more apparently normal person. 

He asked for a centralized CAA 
laboratory in which material de- 
veloped by various research insti- 
tutes, laboratories and military 
forces can be investigated and ap- 
plied to civil aviation. 

At the same meeting, Dr. A. J. 
Herbolshimer of the CAA medical 
department spoke on vision exami- 
nations for CAA pilots. 

PCA Carries Fourth 
Of Military Cargo 

Line flies 250,000 mi. a month un- 
der ATC operations, firm reveals. 

Pennsylvania-Central Airlines, 
which claims the distinction of being 
the first air contract cargo carrier in 
the United States and probably in 
the world, reports that it now car- 
ries almost one-fourth of all domes- 
tic military cargo. 

In announcing a few details of its 


Military Transport Division opera- 
tion under the ATC, PCA discloses 
that it is flying more than 250,000 
miles a month, whereas in April, 
1942, when the military lines were 
set up, the figure was 83,000. 

► Trains Cargo Pilots — Twenty of its 
pilots are assigned to the job of get- 
ting cargoes through to Army bases 
west and south of Washington. The 
planes also are used to train Army 
pilots who fly as co-pilots and ob- 
servers in cargo ship flying. Some 
Marine flyers were trained last fall. 

First of PCA’s cargo operations — 
started Apr. 1, 1942 — was a circle 
trip from Washington to Middletown 
and Dayton, Nashville, Mobile, Tam- 
pa, Savannah, Charlotte, Norfolk, 
and back to Washington. Soon after- 
ward, another flight went this route 
in the opposite direction. Later, 
three round trips daily to Miami 
from Washington were included, and 
PCA says this will be increased. 

► Other Schedules — A daily flight is 
made to New Orleans. 

The system operates with four of 
PCA’s own planes and one Army C- 
47. One plane was lost, and another 
probably now is in service. In addi- 
tion to the scheduled cargo route 
operations, some special runs have 
been made. One carried 15 crews to 
Alaska for a month's operation on a 
route from Edmonton, Canada, 
through White Horse and Fairbanks 
to Nome. In another, a PCA plane 
flew from Maine to Greenland. 

Capt. J. A. Brooks, veteran PCA 
pilot, heads the division, assisted by 
Capt. C. A. Lupole. 


CAA Turns Over 
Port to Kansas City 

Army reported planning to lease 
field for modification center. 

Civil Aeronautics Administration 
has turned over to Kansas City for 
civil use a new 952-acre, $2,697,000 
auxiliary airport, the city’s third 
major field, located about 15 miles 
from the business section. 

The project, costing $2,000,000 
from the CAA and the remainder 
from other sources, was turned over 
as soon as grading and runway con- 
struction were completed. Lighting 
of the field, according to T. E. 
Flaherty, regional airport manager 
for the CAA at Kansas City, will be 
completed in approximately 45 days. 
There are three runways, two 5,500 
ft. and one 4,000. 

There have been some reports 
that the army plans to lease the 
field for a modification center. 
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WTS Renting 4,979 
Planes from DPC 

Aircraft were purchased from pri- 
vate owners last year for training. 

CAA-War Training Service has 
forwarded a check for $2,250,138 to 
the Defense Plant Corp., to cover 
rental of 4,979 airplanes, purchased 
from private owners and used in the 
WTS program, according to R. Mc- 
Lean Stewart, executive director. 
The DPC program started last Feb- 
ruary. In addition, the Navy has 
given WTS 570 planes. 

More than 85 percent of CAA 
WTS pilot trainees who have com- 
pleted their course in the past four 
months are qualified for advanced 
flight instruction the AAF informed 
Mr. Stewart. 

Of the 7,028 who have been clas- 
sified, 1,046 (or 14.9 percent) will 
have combat air crew training: 
4,978 (70.8 percent) have been 
placed on active duty and assigned 
to continue training under WTS as 
Army flight instructors; 962 (13.7 
percent) will be given AAF ground 
crew training; 42 (0.6 percent) were 
discharged. 


Meanwhile WTS has set up its 
first Inter-American Pilot Training 
Program at Purdue University. La- 
fayette, Ind. 

Safety Door Ruling 

CAB regulations revised for effec- 
tive date of Dec. 1. 

Civil Aeronautics Board has re- 
vised its safety door regulations, and 
the airlines are making the required 
changeovers to be effective by Dec. 1. 
► Luminous Paint — Foremost among 
these are the requirement that such 
doors be marked by luminous paint 
and be so constructed that they will 
have one-handle operation. Most 
have had a bottom catch that had to 
be cleared before the door could be 
opened. 

The new rule (61.797 of the civil 
air regulations) states that emer- 
gency exits on passenger-carrying 
aircraft “shall be clearly marked as 
such in letters not less than % in. 
high with luminous paint, such 
markings to be located either on or 
immediately adjacent to the perti- 
nent exit and readily visible to 
passengers. Location and method of 
operation of the handles shall be 


marked with luminous paint.” 

Heretofore, the marking of these 
exits has been up to the airlines, and 
some of them, officials say, have 
been designated by a small sign and 
arrow or some other inconspicuous 
device. 

► Flight Recorders in Use — In com- 
pliance with another board rule, all 
passenger aircraft on the commer- 
cial lines started this month, using 
flight recording devices. Located in 
the tail, these adaptations of the 
barograph were expected to be of 
principal value in analysis of acci- 
dents. Not only do they show the 
record of flight altitude, but they 
also indicate when radio was used, 
thus showing the investigator how 
long before a mishap radio contact 
might have been attempted or es- 
tablished. 

United Air Lines was the pioneer 
in the voluntary installation of this 
equipment, although other lines 
have been putting it in from time to 
time. It has been in use since 1936. 

► Deadline Set Back — It was ordered 
as regular equipment some time ago, 
but because of purchasing difficul- 
ties, the deadline was set back from 
time to time, finally becoming ef- 
fective at midnight Oct. 31. 



30 HOURS OUT OF MIAMI: 

The Signal Corps snapped this Douglas over Egypt as of the AAF. The pyramids, built 3500 B.C., are 45 0 ft. 
it was flying a mission for the Air Transport Command high. Beyond stretches the desert for 1,000 miles. 
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FINANCIAL 


CAB Stand on Western-Inland Deal 
Is Awaited as Key to Future Policy 

Previous merger proposals presented for board approval were 
surrounded by special circumstances which prevented interpreta- 
tion as precedents. 

By ROGER WILCO 


► Pan American’s scheduled flights be- 
tween Rio de Janeiro and Buenos 
Aires now stop regularly at Sao 
Paulo, Brazil's second city. 

► Increase in Northeast Airlines’ auth- 
orized capital stock from 500,000 to 
2,000,000 shares has been voted by 
stockholders. They were informed by 
S. J. Solomon, president, that earn- 
ings for the first eight months of 1943 
were $145,492 before taxes and after 
reserves and $87,492 after income 
taxes. Radu Irimescu of Atlas Corp., 
Daniel Starr and John F. Fitzgerald 
were added to the Board. 


► Colonial Airlines reports increase in 
air mail pound miles for September 
to 7,114,057, compared with 2,927,156 
in the 1942 month. Passenger miles 
were 1,018,590, against 627,911 in Sep- 
tember, 1942, and express pound miles 
were 4,027,608 compared with 2,724,- 
630 in the 1942 month. 

► CAB has given permission to Amer- 
ican Export Airlines to serve Bath- 
hurst, Gambia, Port of Spain, Trini- 
dad, and Hamilton, Bermuda through 
use of commercial seaplane bases. 

► CAB has ordered part of American's 
pending application for service be- 
tween St. Louis and Detroit and 
Cleveland terminals severed from its 
present docket (932) and consolidated 
with Mid-Continent’s application for 
service between St. Louis and Detroit 
(988) and United’s between Detroit 
and Cleveland and Omaha, and To- 
ledo and St. Louis (1080). Hearing is 
to be set later. 

► The Board has denied request of 
Eastern that its Detroit-Memphis ap- 
plication be amended to extend from 
Detroit to Corpus Christi and that 
tiie Memphis to Corpus Christi section 
be consolidated with the other pro- 
ceeding. It also denied PCA’s request 
that its proposed non-stop operation 
between Detroit and Chicago on AM 
32 be heard at the same time. 

► Seven airlines using La Guardia 
Field have threatened to re-examine 
their entire future service pattern for 
the area if the city of New York 
leases gasoline and oil concessions at 
the new Idlewild airport. The pro- 
posal to lease fuel-selling concessions 
at Idlewild was seen as an obstacle to 
the companies' use of facilities there. 
“Revenue from gasoline concessions 
for airline use,” the group told the 
Board of Estimate in a letter, “is not 
a proper or equitable source of gen- 
era) revenue for the airport opera- 
tion.” The complaint came from 
American Airlines, American Export 
Lines, Colonial Airlines, Eastern Air 
Lines, Pan American Airways, TWA, 
and United. 


The pending absorption of Inland 
Air Lines by Western Air Lines may 
well serve as an event influencing 
future mergers and consolidations in 
the air transport industry. 

The Civil Aeronautics Board must 
approve the acquisition of one air 
carrier by another and will shortly 
pass on the merits of the Western- 
Inland deal. This board decision 
will be awaited as an indication of 
official government policy toward 
other mergers that may be in the 
making. 

► Approval Not Needed — (While 
TWA purchased an interest in 
TACA, this transaction does not re- 
quire board approval as the domestic 
carrier does not now possess a con- 
trolling or majority participation in 
the other line. However, should 
TWA seat any of its representatives 
on TACA’s board of directors, CAB 
approval of this interlocking ar- 
rangement would be necessary. It 
also is possible that the board may 
take notice of this acquisition, if it so 
desires, in future rate cases affecting 
TWA.) 

The few air line merger proposals 
presented before the board in the 
past were surrounded with all kinds 
of special factors. As a result, de- 
cisions in these cases do not provide 
any clear-cut precedents. The CAB 
has definitely indicated, however, 
that it views with displeasure those 
deals which involve excessive prices 
being paid for air line properties. 
For example, the TWA’s proposed 
acquisition of Marquette Airlines 
failed of approval in October, 1939, 
because the board disapproved of 
what it termed an excessive price 
being paid for the feeder line. Also, 
the question of foreign ownership of 
Marquette beclouded the issue at the 

► Adjustment — However, shortly 
thereafter, TWA again applied for 


permission to acquire Marquette — 
this time at a reduction of about one- 
third of the original purchase price. 
(TWA first agreed to pay $473,333 
but later reduced this amount to 
$313,333). With this “adjustment” 
the board approved the acquisition — 
but not without a strong dissent 
from board member Warner. 

In the Western application, no 
mention is made as to the price being 
paid for 83 per cent or 137,241 shares 
of Inland. This information is filed 
as a confidential exhibit and will 
presumably be made public if and 
when the board approves the trans- 
action. Failing of approval, Inland’s 
position will not be prejudiced and 
that carriers’ principals will again 
be free to entertain offers for the sale 
of their stock — if they are so in- 
clined. It is known, however, that 
during the past few years many bids 
have been made for Inland and that 
the carrier also has considered vari- 
ous additional public financing pro- 

► Valuation — It is possible to specu- 
late somewhat as to the sales price 
of Inland and contrast this figure 
with the carrier’s book value. It is 
known that a few shares were sold 
in a very limited manner at better 
than $3 per share. Assuming that $3 
a share was placed on the total capi- 
talization, a “market” valuation of 
$492,654 would result. 

According to the latest available 
records, Inland had a book value of 
about $220,000. On this basis, the 
indicated “market” value would be 
more than twice that of the book 
valuation. In all fairness, it must 
be recognized that absence of an act- 
ive market for the Inland stock, may 
not be conducive in providing a re- 
liable index for the market valua- 

► Assets — Major tangible assets 
owned by Inland are one Lockheed 
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Lodestar and two Beechcrajts. But 
Inland also owns certificates of pub- 
lic convenience and necessity to op- 
erate about 1,300 mi. of air routes. 
And these certificates are what West- 
ern wants. In effect, they are fran- 
chises which permit an air carrier to 
operate over certain prescribed 
routes and as a consequence possess 
inherent value. The Inland routes 
run between Cheyenne, Wyo., and 
Great Falls, Mont., and from Chey- 
enne to Huron, S. D. 

The Cheyenne-Great Falls line 
has proved to be a successful opera- 
tion. It connects with Western’s 
line at Great Falls (coming from 
Salt Lake City and continuing to 
Lethbridge, Canada). At one time, 
Inland continued down from Chey- 
enne to Denver, Colo. However, 
this segment of about 100 mi. was 
sold to United for $209,000 in 1937. 

► Possibilities — The Cheyenne-Hur- 
on route has a very light traffic den- 
sity but may possess considerable 
attraction to Western. It isn’t diffi- 
cult to visualize Western attempting 
to extend this operation to the Twin 
Cities and Chicago. Of course, the 
gap between Salt Lake City and 
Cheyenne would have to be straight- 
ened around to make this plan a 
complete success. Fruition of this 
over-all possibility would make 
Western a potent transcontinental 
carrier reaching from the Pacific 
coast to Chicago and an active com- 
petitor to the other lines in the area. 

All these possibilities, resulting 
from what at the outset appeared to 
be a simple acquisition, merely serve 
to indicate the many ramifications 
involved and why the CAB does not 
always have an easy time in passing 
upon such actions. 

Financial Reports 

► Piper Aircraft Corp. reported a 
regular quarterly cash dividend of 
15 cents a share, declared on the 60 
cents convertible preferred no par 
stock. This dividend is payable Dec. 
1, 1943, as of record date, Nov. 15. 
No extra dividends were declared. 

► Mengcl Company, largest pro- 
ducer of hardwood plywood in the 
United States and a leading fabri- 
cator of allied wood products, an- 
nounced net profit, after taxes, for 
the third quarter of 1943, as $156,- 
777, compared with $143,874 in the 
same period in 1942. For the quar- 
ter ended June 30, 1943, the net 
profit was $172,146 and for the nine 
months ended Sept. 30, 1943, the net 
was $438,409, compared with $485,- 
907 in the corresponding period last 
year. Net sales in the third quarter 


were $7,058,619, in the second quar- 
ter $7,396,605 and in third quarter 
of 1942 net sales amounted to $5,- 
776,685. 

► General Motors plants currently 
are producing war materials at a 
daily rate in excess of $10,000,000 or 
approximately $3,700,000,000 a year. 
Deliveries in the third quarter in- 
creased 11.4 percent over the second 
quarter, from $832,275,349 to $927,- 
479,569, and for the first nine months 
of this year war deliveries amounted 
to $2,525,280,753, or 2.1 times vol- 
ume for the first nine months of 1942. 

Net available for third quarter 
dividends, after $65,587,000 taxes, 
was $40,129,260, compared with 
$35,718, 910 for the 1942 quarter and 
$43,997,929 for the 1941 period. Af- 
ter regular dividends of $2,294,555 
on the $5 preferred, there remained 
net income of $37,834,705 or 87 cents 
a share on common stock. For the 
third quarter of 1942, net income on 
common was $33,424,355, or 77 cents 
a share. 

► Dividends — Net available for divi- 
dends, after $171,273,000, taxes for 
first nine months of 1943 was $109,- 
519,455, compared with $83,562,119 
for the 1942 and $161,175,834 for 
the 1941 period. 

After dividends of $6,883,665 on 
preferred, net available for common 
for first nine months of 1943 was 
$102,635,790, or $2.36 a share, com- 
pared with $76,678,454 for the first 
nine months of 1942, equivalent to 
$1.76 a common share. 

General Motors has an average of 
457,445 employees on the payroll for 
the third quarter. 

► Braniff Airways directors have 
voted a third quarter dividend of 
15 cents a share, payable Nov. 15 
to stockholders of record Nov. 10. 
A million shares of common stock, 
$2.50 par value, are outstanding fol- 
lowing Braniff's August pre-expan- 
sion financing program. Announce- 
ment of the dividend came as the 
company’s stock went on the New 
York Stock Exchange Nov. 1. Bran- 
iff’s current assets Sept. 30 includ- 
ing cash and government securities 
totaled $7,659,294. Other assets of 
$1,147,908, including flight and 
ground equipment and real estate, 
brought the total to $8,807,203. To- 
tal capital, including capital stock 
and surplus, was $7,201,778. 

15th AAF Formed 

A new U. S. Fifteenth Army Air 
Force has been created in the Medi- 
terranean to team up with the vet- 
eran Twelfth based in Africa and 
Sicily. 


TELLING THE WORLD 


► United Air Lines has started a new 
half-hour musical and dramatic radio 
program, “In Time to Come," broad- 
cast over CBS Pacific Coast network, 
Sundays at 8:30 P.M. (PWT). Tied 
in closely with the company's current 
advertising theme, “Partners in the 
Progress of the Pacific Coast," the 
program deals each week with the 
past, present and future of a repre- 
sentative Pacific Coast industry. Rob- 
ert Clark Coleson, manager of N. W. 
Ayer & Son’s Hollywood office, is pro- 

► Concluding the 1943 schedule of Pan 
American Airways advertising cam- 
paign is a statement by the Most Rev. 
Samuel A. Strich, Archbishop of Chi- 
cago, presenting a five-point post-war 
program outlining the essentials of a 
lasting peace. It closes the “Forum of 
the Future” series. So far as can be 
determined, this is the first time a 
commercial advertisement has been 
signed by a Catholic prelate. The ad 
appears in the Nov. 1 Life and the 
November Extension magazine. J. 
Walter Thompson Co. is the agency. 

► Republic Aviation's current adver- 
tising campaign will continue in 
newspapers through December. Us- 
ing 18-in. insertions in 45 newspapers 
in 31 cities, copy ties in closely with 
latest combat reports. The campaign 
was prepared by A. T. Hapke, Jr. and 
J. E. Duffield, Jr., both of Military 
Contracts, in cooperation with the 
company’s advertising agency, New- 
ell-Emmett Co. 


WANTED 

A MANUFACTURER WITH THE 
VISION TO START TODAY TO 
PLAN FOR TOMORROW. 



train your sights. Automotive? Elec- 
trical? Durable furnishings? 
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EDITORIAL 


Insuring Aviation’s Future 

T he drab routine of a House Appropriation Sub- 
committee hearing was broken one day last 
month when fourteen members of the House (in- 
cluding the unique Mrs. Luce) entered the room as 
a united front to appeal for an additional appro- 
priation item. 

Such scenes are rare on Capitol Hill. The sig- 
nificance to aviation is that these fourteen members 
came to plead for only 24 airports scattered around 
17 states. 

The bill under discussion was the first deficiency 
bill for 1944, involving astronomical figures. Yet — 
and this is important to aviation, too — these four- 
teen campaigning members had gone to all this 
trouble to ask for only $6,756,916. 

They were pleading for completion of grading, 
drainage and landing strips, using non-strategic 
materials, at these airports where termination of 
WPA had stopped all work. Bureau of the Budget 
had refused under a technicality to approve of the 
final construction jobs. In most cases local com- 
munities had floated bonds to carry a share of the 
cost. 

The spokesmen were deeply interested in those 
airports and realized the importance of aviation to 
their districts. Furthermore, their facts were un- 
questionable and carefully organized. Committee 
members present were obviously impressed. 

Congressional interest in aviation has never been 
greater than it is today, yet a glance through the 
Congressional Record almost any day reflects an un- 
believable ignorance of facts which everyone in 
aviation knows so well he takes them for granted. 

The incident before the appropriation subcommit- 
tee illustrates the potency of interested law makers 
armed with facts and figures. Capitol Hill should 
have access to more facts about aviation. 

The reorganized Aeronautical Chamber of Com- 
merce and the Air Transport Association could per- 
form no greater service to their industries and the 
flying public now than to provide adequate research 
and fact-finding facilities to all who need them. 

Continuation of the long-established “hands-off” 
policy by both of these associations, in the mis- 
guided belief, that to furnish the facts to Congress 
is “lobbying,” can lead to disastrous results which 
could develop too quickly to be stopped by im- 
promptu organization at the last minute. 

As it stands now, other interests are free to make 
whatever claims about aviation they fancy, and 
they are making the most of the opportunity. 

More Manpower Bungling 

T he aircraft industry's desperate need for men 
has been made well known in recent months 
with almost daily amplification of the problem in 
the press. The resulting publicity probably con- 


tributed in an important degree to the government's 
decision to defer present workers. 

Meanwhile, the National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics, which is the country’s largest aero- 
nautical research organization, working 100 percent 
on vital warplane projects requested by the Army 
and Navy, has been suffering crippling manpower 
shortages with inadequate consideration from fed- 
eral authorities. 

NACA is operating today at about 39 percent of 
its present work load, partly because of inadequate 
staff, and is somehow expected to keep ahead of 
the enemy in aviation designing and testing in the 
fastest moving war in history. 

State selective service authorities have persisted 
in approving the drafting of NACA’s expert per- 
sonnel, without understanding the urgency of their 
work. The Army has promised to discharge other 
men already in uniform who can fill the vacancies, 
but action to date has been pretty close to nil. 

It’s high time that the proper government officials 
do something about it. 

An Exceptional Training Job 

A routine announcement of the transfer of Capt. 

H. B. Miller from Washington to London turns 
the spotlight of publicity briefly on the training 
literature section of the Bureau of Aeronautics 
Training Division and the notable job it has done 
for aviation education and the war effort. 

Since early 1942, when Capt. Miller organized it, 
to the succession of Commander W. R. Hollings- 
worth to the helm last week, the section’s work has 
..ttracted national attention. 

One reason for the high quality of output was the 
careful selection of its officers. All of the present 
writers of texts were well known staff members of 
magazines, newspapers, advertising agencies and 
radio networks. Photographers, artists and car- 
toonists were tops in their fields, too, as were the 
men who now handle production and distribution 
of publications, posters, photos and films. 

Most avidly read are the survival and “sense” 
pamphlets on how to get ahead in the arctic, 
jungles, or on a raft, or how not to fly or man the 
guns. These are as unlike the traditional, stodgy 
textbook as the current New Yorker. 

More serious publications — some are used at An- 
napolis — are on aerology, navigation, recognition, 
air combat trends, overhaul and maintenance. The 
section’s training films and photographs are in use 
all over the world. The literature is kept up to 
date by officers who go to the fighting fronts to 
gather material for revisions or new pamphlets. 

It is probably no exaggeration to say that the 
unusual success of the section’s textbooks, pamph- 
lets and films will have some effect on every future 
educational course in the country. 

Robert H. Wood 
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won world fame for their fine 
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concentrating on aircraft. 
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Nothing replaces training 

— That is why we, at Howard, are doing our job with a deep peeling op re- 
sponsibility and pride. For we are building planes in which both A rmy and Nary 
jlyers are receiving vital training — training which sends them into active duty 
as the smartest plyers in the air. 

Advanced Navy students are mastering the art op blind plying in the wartime 
edition op the Howard DC, A— the NH-1. Army cadets are given their first taste 
op combat tactics in the PT-23. 

All op Howard’s production capacity is devoted to the single job op turning out 
these trainer planes jor the Armed Services. But when Victory brings a great 
new era of peace-time aviation, Howard will again be ready to play its pull part 
in the building and development op planes for commercial uses. 



CHICAGO AND ST. CHARLES 


ILLINOIS 


